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PORTRAITS IN CRAYON. 


INSTRUCTION in the various branches of ART and ART DECORATION. 
ORDERS RECEIVED. 
Wedding and other Presents a Specialty. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* SAMPLE CoPIEs.—We send out this week a number of sample 
copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL to persons whose 
names have been given us as likely to be interested in such a 
paper. The copies sent are of course free-will offerings, and we 
trust they will be received and read by the recipients. 


*,* As the time for renewiug subscriptions and ordering other 
periodicals is now approaching, we freshly remind all that we 
can supply other publications with the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, at a discounted rate. We will take orders for a limited 
list of reputable periodicals, (weeklies and monthlies), and will 
furnish the rate of charge toany who wish to know with the view 
of ordering. Persons making up their lists of reading for 1886 
should take this opportunity of reducing the cost. (See advertises 
ment on another page.) 4@>-We will also take orders for periodis 
cals, at reduced rates, without including our own paper in tke 
Club, in cases where this is desired. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*A watchful supervision isexercised ever the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


At this season of the year, when the feelings of women 
naturally turn to thoughts of house furnishing, remember 
that to make home attractive nothing adds more than neat 
and pretty wall papers. We are offering handsome Gold 
Papers at 25 cents, and the cheaper grades at equally low 
prices. Samples sent free. 
A. L. DIAMENT & Co., 
1206 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


































RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
8. R. RICHAR: THOMPSON SHOURDS 
1541 N nidth St. 2212 Wallace ! Street. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 


$3.50. $6. $10. czars 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 253 S. 5th St., Phila. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LarGe ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHoEs A SPECIALTY. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. j@y-When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@a 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NorTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 








CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre. 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnigh. 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that uny- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SEDC WICK we FEACING 


T hese 


and fitted to 


a atrial 

Sold by EDWARD SUTTON, 300 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., .at manufacturers prices, 
Send for price list and full descriptions, 
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Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong and durable. 


SURTON'S a FENCE POSTS 
Suitable for any kind of Wire Fencing, 


order at short notice, a 


Fine Poul 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 


and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


CaprTaL $500,000. OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and 7 per cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
5 secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 
ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. 'T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 


Dreectors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Winthrop Smith, Jno. H. Catherwood, Charles Platt, Wm. Hacker, F. B. Reeves, Isaac 
J. Wistar, Chas. Huston, Geo. D. McCreary, Edward Hoopes, Chas. L. Bailey, Chas. H. 
Banes, Joseph S. Harris, Chas, W. Henry, Wm. H. Ingham. 





——————— 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO. 


CAPITAL, $600,000. 


6 AND 7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Principal and interest guaranteed, and payable at any 
of the offices of the Company : 

New York, 208 Broadway; CuHas. N. Fow.er, V.-Pres. 

Phila., 112 S. 4th St., Coas. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager. 

Boston, 23 Court St., H. H. Fitch, Manager. 

Kansas City, Mo., J. C. Avery, General Manager. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utili 

m to see the establisnment. If you 
® cannot get here, write for wants. 
Iam in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 











ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 


very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, COOPER & CON ARD 
3 


and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 

paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, | 8S. E. Con. MARKET & NINTH Sts., PHILADELPHIA, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- Carry always a full line of 

ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 


ment. kax-When our readers answer an advertiser, DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- HOSIERY UNDERWE AR, 


ti t in thi “G58 
Peet And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as all kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 


used by everybody. 


LypiAa A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
INCORPORATED 1859. 


MUTUAL 
vel WM. HEACOCK, aga | FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


UN D E R T A K E R : OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 1508 Brown Street, FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 


PHILADELPHIA. THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
¢ SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 





OFFICE: No. 813 ARcH STREET. 
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WANTED. — Part-worn Clothing of all kinds for 


Men, Boys, Women and Children. Many mothers go to 
cook and nurse until 9 p. m., have no time to sew, and want rea- 
dy-made clothing. We mend in the sewing school, and sell very 
cheap. They get much for the money, and the proceeds help the 
school. Last year, besides $80.00 paid for freight, we had $140.00 
to build a woodshed, whitewash, and put a wire fence around the 
grounds. Now we need stiles and gates. It teaches them how to 
save and spend small sums. Babies’ worn shoes, that would be 
wasted in the North, sell for five cents, and hundreds of bundles 
of scraps bring us a dime apiece. They are wanted for quilts and 
patching. Ifschools would gather such barrels, they would help 
su greatly. They will come if shipped to Charleston by steamer, 
addressed to 

SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


[A WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 
Management, Ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, Lim!TEp, 
Anna S. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 


town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 
dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


[ApS FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. D 





915 Spring Garden S&t., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
jp FHen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 


BEST QUALITY. 





CAREFULLY PREPARED. 





AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


SAXONY WOOL, 
STOCKING YARN, 
ANGORA WOOL, 
WORSTED FRINGES, 


STAPLE TRIMMINGS, 
ZEPHYR WORSTED, 
SPANISH YARN, 
DRESS BUTTONS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PaA., 

TENTH MONTH Ist, 1886. 
THE STUDENT is entering on its seventh volume. Be- 
ginning with the present number we will publish an im- 
portant series of articles on the teaching of Astronomy, and 
notes on current Astronomical topics, by Prof. Isaac SHARP- 
LEss, Sc. D., Dean of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, and 
Director of the Haverford College Observatory. 

In its other departments THE STUDENT will contain a 
variety of fresh educational matter—thirty-two pages in 
all each month. 

Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription, or three two-cent 
stamps for sample copy. Please address 

ISAAC M. COX, Business Editor. 


MARTHA H. GARRETT, Corresponding Editor. 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa, 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 








Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manua) 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 


Swarthmore, Pa, 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation, 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 








To SUPERINTENDENTS OF First-pay SCHOOLS AND OTH- 

ERS IN NEED OF Books FOR THE YOUNG: 

The Frienps’ Book AssociATION, S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
books at their expense for them to select from. 

JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


A PARLOR FAIR 


IN AID OF 


TH SCHOFI LD SCHOOL, OF AIKN, S.C. 





It was the thought of a little girl that some help might 
be given, in this way, to a good cause. 

It is proposed to hold a Parlor Fair, the early part of 
Twelfth month (the date to be hereafter fixed) at 1717 
Vine St., Philadelphia. Friends of Martha Schofield and 
her school are cordially invited to contribute useful or 
fancy articles, which may be sent to Sarah J. Ash, 1717 
Vine St., Philadelphia. . 
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HYMN. 
I CANNOT think but God must know 
About the thing I long for so: 
I know he is so good, so kind, 
I cannot think but he will find 
Some way to help, some way to show 
Me to the thing I long for so. 


I stretch my hand,—it lies so near: 

It looks so sweet, it looks so dear. 

“ Dear Lord,” I pray, “ oh, let me know 
If it is wrong to want it so!” 

He only smiles. He does not speak. 
My heart grows weaker and more weak 
With looking at the thing so dear, 
Which lies so far and yet so near. 


Now, Lord, I leave at thy loved feet 
This thing which looks so near, so sweet : 
I will not seek, I will not long,— 
I almost fear I have been wrong. 
I'll go and work the harder, Lord, 
And wait till, by some loud, clear word, 
* Thou callest me to thy loved feet 
To take the thing so dear, so sweet. 
-—SAXE Hom. 
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THE PHILANTHROPIC UNION AND FIRST- 
DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
THE sittings of the Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, and the General Conference of First-day 
schools took place in this city last week, according to 
the programme announced for some time previously 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL, the Philanthropic 
Union occupying Third- and Fourth-days, and the 
Conference Fifth- and Sixth-days. The sessions were 
held in the meeting-house at Fifteenth and Race 
streets, in the Race street end, which was well filled 


down stairs at most times, and on Fourth-day morn-. 


ing, when the pupils from the schools attended the 
mid-week meeting for worship, was crowded in all 
parts. The proceedings were very interesting through- 
out,and were listened to with deep attention. Many 
Friends took part in the discussions of the several 
subjects, giving much life and spirit to the proceed- 
ing. 
PaiLanturopic UNION. 


The meeting assembled at 10 A. M., Mercy J. Grif- 
fith, of Ohio, acting as clerk. Jonathan K. Taylor, of 
Baltimore, stated the object of the meeting—“ to cre- 
ate a greater general interest, and secure more gen- 
eral participation in practical philanthropic work.” 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. XIV. No. 720 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 13, 1886. 


Reports were then read from the committees of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and New York yearly meet- 
ings, describing the character of their work. The re- 
port from New York was the first received from that 
yearly meeting, as it has but recently joined the Gen- 
eral Union. The request was made that those present 
interested in the proceedings, should join in the dis- 
cussions. The report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee was read, and the names of 
the delegate: were called. Joseph A. Bogardus, of 
New York, was appointed to assist the clerk. A com- 
mittee on business, nomination of officers, etc., was 
appointed, and the Union adjourned until afternoon. 
Upon reassembling, the nominating committee re- 
ported the names of John Wm. Hutchinson for chair- 
man, Mercy J. Griffith and Emily T. Yeo for secre- 
taries, and Edwin Blackburn, treasurer. The subject 
of Prison Reform was then taken up, and reports 
from Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and Baltimore were 
read. An essay relating to the subject was read by 
Eliza F. Rawson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and a paper by 
Edward Stabler, Jr., of Baltimore, which were dis- 
cussed. 

The evening session was occupied by an address 
on Temperance Work, by Aaron M. Powell, of New 
York. 

On Fourth-day morning, at 9 o’clock, a paper by 
Edwin Blackburn, of Baltimore, on the History of 
Temperance Reform in the Society of Friends, was 
read and discussed, followed by a paper by Allen J. 
Fliteraft, of Chicago, on Compulsory Education. In 
the afternoon, the nominatjons of the several yearly 
meeting committees for members of the Executive 
Committee were reported, and the names were ap- 
proved. Edward H. Magill introduced the Indian 
question. Papers on Corrupt Literature, by Esther 
A. Wallace, and Mercy J. Griffith, and an elaborate 
essay on Social Purity, by Anna Rice Powell, were 
read and discussed. The evening session was occu- 
pied by an address on the Influence of Tobacco on 
the Human System, by Dr. H. T. Child, and a paper re- 
lating to Philanthropic Work, by Hannah A. Plummer, 
of Chicago, which closed the proceedings of the Union. 

First-DAY ScHoot GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

The Conference held three sessions each day, at 
10, 3, and 8, adjourning at 12.30, 5, and 9.30. Reports 
were read from all the Associations of First-day 
Schools in the seven Yearly Meetings—Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Genesee, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. Genesee now formally joined the General 
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Conierence. Papers ‘were read and discussed, as fol- 
lows: “How should teachers’ meetings be conducted 
to cre most profitable?” prepared by Philadelphia 
Association ; “The importance of our First-day School 
Libraries,” assigned to Ohio Association; “How far 
has the recognition of the First-day Schools by the 
meeting been beneficial to each?” prepared by Bal- 
timore Association; “How shall we keep our boys 
interested in our First-day Schools as they approach 
manhood?” prepared by Indiana Association; and 
“ Rise and growth of First-day Schools,” prepared by 
Joseph M. Truman, Jr., of Philadelphia, one of the 
pioneer workers. Joseph A. Bogardus, of New York 
City, acted as clerk, and Emma Worrell, of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, as assistant. It was agreed to accept 
the invitation of Genesee Associution,and hold the 
next meeting of the Conference at Yarmouth, On- 
tario, (Canada), in the Eighth month, 1888, at the time 
of Pelham Half-Year Meeting. 

For the expenses of the General Conference, (in 
the printing: of Lesson Leaves, etc.), it was directed 
that the Executive Committee have authority to make 
assessments during the next two years, not exceeding 
$3000 in all, to be levied as follows: Philadelphia, 
44 per cent.; New York, 25 per cent.; Baltimore, 15 
per cent.; Indiana, 6 per cent.; Ohio 3 per cent.; IIli- 
nois, 4 per cent.; Genesee, 3 percent. The Treasurer 
made a report showing a balance of $155.00. The re- 
ceipts during the past two years had been about $1200 
and the expenditures about $1100. 

Notes OF THE Discussions, ETC. 

All the reports, essays, etc., read in the two con- 
ferences, will be published in full in the pamphlets of 
printed proceedings. We give below some notes of 
the discussions. They are briefer than we should 
like to present, but it would be impossible, of course, 
to find room for a verbatim report, in addition to 
which circumstance was the ; difficulty of hearing 
some speakers, and of the reporter seeing to write in 
the late afternoon sessions of Third and Fourth-days. 

In considering the reports from the different year- 
ly meeting committees, Third-day morning, Aaron 
M. Powell. of New York, said: As I have listened 
to the reading of the papers which we have heard, 
I have been renewedly impressed with the great 
value of this movement, in itself. It has been on 
my own mind a burden for years, though I have not 
had the pleasure of meeting this organized body 
before. I have felt for a long time that something of 
this kind was needed in the Society of Friends, not 
only for the sake of Friends, denominationally, but 
that the interests involved in it bave a higher and 
larger reason,—that humanity needs this service 
which it is in our power to render. It seems to me, 
that what we have heard this morning, from the 
several yearly meetings, representing in the aggre- 
gate a large amount of work, is only the beginning, 
and it has seemed to me full of encouragement. It 
represents labor, instead of inaction, within the 
body, which has been almost wholly inactive, ex- 

cept with reference to Indian Affairs, in all practical 
philanthrophy. I believe that the Society itself has 
lost a great deal by not using its opportunities for 
useful labor of this kind. I am sure the world has 


sustained a loss, for through all this period there 
have been these interests of which we have heard 
this morning, crying for support and help, but Wwe, ag 
a people, have been largely deaf to these cries, As 
there is inaction in individuals and in society there 
comes a sort of moral paralysis and death to all of ug, 
As members of the society, and as philanthropists, 
we long to see renewed and increased interest in all 
these subjects which belong properly to our society, 
We shall see it increase in proportion as we addresg 
ourselves to the task which sumebody should under. 
take to accomplish. 

These reports seem to me to be the basis of re. 
newed hope and encquragement for us to go forward 
in this concern to broaden our work until Friends of 
this Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will feel that they 
can no longer afford to ignore it, and our friends in 
Genesee will join us; and, when all the Yearly Meet- 
ings are thus thorongbly, heartily and intelligently 
enlisted in the organized efforts which have been 
outlined, we shall not only bless them but be blessed 
ourselves. 

Upon Prison Reform, after the reading of the pa- 
pers by Eliza F. Rawson and Edward Stabler, Jr., re- 
marks (imperfectly heard at the reporter's desk), 
were made by Rebecca Thomas, of Baltimore, Phebe 
C. Wright, of New York, and others. Davis Furnas, of 
Waynesville, O., favored the equality of the sexes in 
prison work. Dr. Child said that in all the labor in 
relation to prisons, and not merely for those where 
women were detained, there should be women on 
the Boards. 

Aaron M. Powell said: I wish to express my 
gratitude to the writers of the two essays just read. 
It was my privilege in 1872, to attend the first Inter- 
national Prison Congress, and I was deeply interested 
in the meeting. In the paper read by Edward Sta- 
bler, I was reminded of some of the papers in that 
Congress. At that time I felt that there was a lack 
of something which it seems to me is at the very 
bottom of successful prison work. Friends recognize 
in prisoners fellow-creatures, in the real spirit of 
brotherhood, and it is in the absence of that spirit of 
brotherhood, it seems to me, there is the greatest 
cause of failure. In the majority of penal institutions 
this is still wanting. In the Elmira Reformatory, the 
spirit of brotherhood is manifested in its administra- 
tion, and it has succeeded, so far as I know, beyond 
any institution of the kind in this country. It is re- 
ported that 80 per cent. have been rehabilitated. I 
believe that the result of this union will be to quicken 
in all of us a feeling of the value of this work. Let 
us remember the example of the great Teacher. 

How shall we best administer to the real needs 
and wants of the criminal classes? One useful func- 
tion will be to secure separate prisons for women, and 
in all the States where this provision has not been 
made, Friends may fill a very useful place in helping 
to secure this. . 

I do not feel quite competent to answer the most 
important industrial question. I believe it is true 
that all prisoners who are kept in idleness, come out 
worse for this. Some kind of labor should be pro- 
vided for all, even where the sentence is short. 
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Commenting on Edwin Blackburn’s paper, Fourth- 
day morning, Dr. H. T. Child considered education 
as to the effects of alcohol one of the most important 
features of the Temperance work. 

Wm. C. Starr spoke upon the changes in the dis- 
cipline, relating to the use of liquor, tracing the 
gradual change from a caution “not to hand the bot- 
tle round more than once at a funeral.” In 1729, a 
minute was made [by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting?] 
advising Friends “to be careful in the use of strong 
drink, as some Friends think it needless.” 

Asa Engle, of Woodstown, said Pilesgrove monthly 
meeting appointed a committee ninety years ago, for 
Temperance work, and they suggested in their re- 
port that Temperance meetings should take the 
place of mid-week meetings. ; 

Edw. H. Magill referred to the Temperance work 
in Philadelphia quarterly meeting, and estimated 
that ten times as many boys are using narcotics in 
gome form as are addicted to the use of liquor. 

The paper on “Compulsory Education,” prepared 
by Allen J. Flitcraft, of Chicago, gave statistics show- 
ing the attitude of various States on this subject, and 
also details relating to the compulsory laws, in differ- 
ent States, none of which appear to be fully enforced. 

The members of the Executive Committee, re- 
ported from the several yearly meetings, and ap- 
proved by the Conference, are as follows: Illinois, 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Allen J. Fliteraft, Lauretta H. 
Nichols, Josephine Welch, Griffith E. Coale. Ohio— 
James Whinery, Rachel Whinery, Jane Edgerton, Sa- 
rah C. Fox, Joseph S. Hartley. Indiana—William C. 
Starr, Benj. Strattan, Caroline 8. Thomas, Clarkson 
Butterworth, John L. Thomas. Baltimore—Jonathan 
K. Taylor, Elizabeth B. Blackburn, Sarah T. Miller, 
Elizabeth B. Passmore, Joseph J. Janney, Thomas O. 
Matthews, Thomas E. Taylor, Levi K. Brown, Francis 
Thomas, Thomas W. Sidwell. New York—John L. 
Griffin, Wm. M. Jackson, Aaron M. Powell, Joseph 
A. Bogardus, Stephen R. Hicks, Phoebe C. Wright, 
Mary Jane Hoag, Eliza F. Rawson, E. Eliza Hutchin- 
son, Anna C. Field. 

Edward H. Magill, in introducing the subject of 
legislation upon Indian affairs, at Washington, par- 
ticularly referred to three important bills relating to 
this subject, now pending in the House, having all 
passed the Senate. They are: first, the land in sev- 
eralty bill, which secures to each Indian a portion of 
land, and the right of citizenship; second,—the Sioux 
Reservation bill, to divide the land upon the princi- 
ple of the preceding ; and third, the bill for the relief 
of the Mission Indians. He urged that Friends 
should endeavor to promote the passage of these 
measures, and a memorial to that effect was approved 
and ordered to be signed by the officers, and the mat- 
ter was referred to the Executive Committee, who 
are requested to send a delegation to Washington 
with the memorial. 

The discussions of the interesting papers on Cor- 
rupt Literature, and on Social Purity, read on Fourth- 
day afternoon, the reporter has but few notes of. 
In reference to the latter, the remarks were com- 
mendatory, rather than expansive of the subject 
matter. Amos Hillborn observed that if sufficient 








wages were paid, in all cases, to women workers, 


there would be a less amount of impurity. 


In the First-day School General Conference, on 


Fifth-day morning, 


Aaron M. Powell congratulated the Conference on 


the progress made, as indicated by the report of the 
Executive Committee. 


He recalled the difficulties, in 
the beginning of the work, when the First-day 


schools were not permitted to occupy the meeting- 


houses. 

Isaac Wilson said: We have been in the enjoy- 
ment, in Canada, of the advantages of the Lesson 
Leaves. I feel that a debt is due to this Conference, 
and that it should be expressed. I realize that these 
are one of the auxiliaries we so much need in the 
way of literature for those in attendance. If we do 
not do something to hold the children within our de- 
nominational limits, they will be attracted some- 
where,—they will go elsewhere. But if our work is 
done properly, we will enlist the sympathies of our 
young people, and hold them in our suciety. We 
have been very much encouraged by the advance 
made among our scholars. Our teachers have had 
much experience,—not so much as our American 
friends, as we call them. It is only a few years since 
a delegation from this conference attended our Yearly 
Meeting apparently as a matter of introduction, to in- 
vite us to put our hands to the plow and cultivate this 
soil. I was very favorably impressed with the work, 
but for a long time our Yearly Meeting did not enter 
upon it. Now we have representatives here, and I 
hope we may be able to carry home with us renewed 
interest, with our hearts and our hands strengthened 
for the work. I call it a nursery of the church, and I 
hope we will all be encouraged in it. 

Mary T. Freeman, from West Hamburg, N.Y, 
said we have been out, until, like the Master, our 
locks are wet with the dew of the night. She de- 
scribed at some length, very touchingly, the establish- 
ment of their school, which began with eleven, and 
now has over sixty scholars. 

Clement M. Biddle said the Monthly Meeting at 
Race Street has appointed a committee to take charge 
of its First-day schools, and this committee, at the 
suggestion of the teachers, proposes to meet with 
them for an hour or so, every two weeks, to look over 
and study the Lesson Leaves. He asked if anything 
similar to this had been done elsewhere. (It ap- 
peared that there was not any similar case known to 
those present.) 

John Wm. Hutchinson spoke of the fact that five 
years ago many schools were using the International 
Lessons, and it seemed imperative to provide Friends’ 
lessons. A committee for this work was then ap- 
pointed, which has remained without material change 
and has published all the Lesson Leaves used by 
Friends. There are now only three schools known 
which are using the International Lessons. This work 
has grown, and could not now be stopped. You notice, 
(in extracts from correspondence, given in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee’s report), that there is a large de- 
mand for lesson leaves for infant classes. We now 
look upon this as a matter of the utmost importance. 
It is our conclusion that we must take it up as a busi- 
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ness matter. We cannot expect one or two persons 
to do this work, and do it right. 

Mercy J. Griffith said she did not feel that there 
had been enough expression of sympathy for the 
labors of those who prepared the Lessons. 

In the afternoon session on Fifth-day, the paper 
prepared by Ohio Yearly Meeting Association being 
under discussion : 

Wm. C. Starr said: In our First-day school at 
Richmond, Ind., we have our teachers’ meeting once 
a week. The teachers and any members of our 
society who feel interested in the school are re- 
quested to be with us. Although our meetings are 
small, the teachers are generally all present. We 
read the lessons and examine them seriously. We 
try to get down into the stillness, and see what there 
is there that is profitable. But, my friends, what I 
rose for was to call the attention of the teachers here 
to this subject. We need here the experience of the 
active workers, not only the lookers-on and listeners. 
What I want to say to the teachers of our school, is 
that when they first sit down in school they should 
lift their hearts in silent prayer to Him who can ex- 
pound that which is dark and mysterious. I heard 
a dear friend who has now gone to her reward say 
that when she sat down in front of her class, she al- 
ways endeavored to bring her own mind into a 
devotional feeling, and then she had no trouble in 
getting a devotional spirit in the children. I believe 
there is no teacher here who has been able to get 
down into this devotional spirit, but who will bear 
me out in saying that the fountains have opened and 
the waters have flown freely. 

On Sixth-day morning, in the discussion of the 
paper from Baltimore Yearly Meeting, “How far has 
the union of the First-day schools with the meetings 
affected the schools, and what will be its effect?” 
L. J. Roberts said she remembered that twenty-five 
years ago, the schools could not always be held in 
the meeting-houses; they were sent to the school 
rooms. Now we have the parent and child coming 
together to the meeting-house. 

Thos. H. Speakman said that we should not allow 
our religious meetings to be impaired in any way by 
the schools. The end of the meeting for worship 
should be distinctly marked, and the two not 
blended together. 

John L. Griffin said: To our First-day school some 
years ago a boy came who, though not a member, 
was a very apt scholar, and was soon prepared to 
take his place as ateacher. In the course of time, 
he became the Superintendent of the school. When 
I say that the clerk of this meeting is that person, 
you will realize some of the fruits of our Firgt-day 
school. fs 

John R. Shotwell said: Some years ago a few 
Friends came from New York to Manasquan, N. J., 
to see if they could establish a First-day School 
there. In the past two years there have been forty 
children. Previous to this there were only four or 
five Friends or less, and the general attendance now 
is from 30 to 40, the children all attend meeting. 

John William Hutchinson added that since that 
time they have built a new meeting-house there. 





Mary T. Freeman said: Those in large cities ang 
thickly settled places cannot realize the difficulties 
we have in isolated places. Our meetings are very 
small; and as my children were growing up with but 
little to interest them in Friends, I felt four years 
ago that I would call around me a few children jp 
the neighborhood. I asked a friend to assist me, 
We went to our Preparative meeting; they allowed 
us to have part of the house. At the first meeting 
we took the Scriptures and opened at the parable of 
the sower. We distributed a few cards that I had 
gathered, among the children. We had eleven jn 
beginning, and now have sixty to seventy. 

The reading of the paper from Indiana Associa. 
tion, on “ How shall we keep our boys interested jn 
our First-day Schools as they approach manhood?” 
called out much interesting discussion. W. M. Jack: 
son, of New York City, said that however much care 
might be taken in directing the studies of young men, 
they grow unsettled after a time, and needed to be 
set at work in some field of labor that interested them. 
Matilda E. Janney spoke earnestly, and pointed out 
means of holding their interest in the schools. 

The session on Sixth-day evening was devoted to 
considering methods of work for teachers, and wag 
one of the most interesting of the series of meetings, 
A large number of the teachers participated, and gave 
their experiences on the whole subject, in a lively and 
practical manner. 

The statistical reports, (as heard by the reporter), 
are about as follows: 

Philadelphia: 63 schools, 584 teachers, 3984 chil- 
dren, 484 adults. The libraries contain 16,156 vol- 
umes. All the schools use Scattered Seeds. 14 schools 
are under the care of preparative or monthly meet- 
ings. 

Ohio: 3 schools, with an average of 75 pupils. 

Illinois: 7 schools, 266 scholars on the roll. 

Genesee: 8 schools, (5 in Canada, 3in New York.) 

New York, 24 schools. Indiana, 8 schools. 








WAS IT “TIME LOST?” 
[A Friend in New York sends us the following tract, 
published by Friends’ Tract Association, at 304 Arch street, 
Phila., with the suggestion that “there is so much of value 
in it” that it ought to be reprinted.—Eps. | 
IN attending a number of meetings held by the So- 
ciety of Friends, to which the inhabitants of several 
villages were at different times invited—these meet- 
ings commencing, according to the custom of the So- 
ciety, in silence—I was more than once informed, 
that the ministry of those, who, in gospel love, had 
requested these meetings to be convened, had been 
peculiarly acceptable and refreshing to the people, 
nevertheless the expression of gratitude from several 
of them was accompanied by the observation, “ But 
there was a great deal of time lost.” This simple 
circumstance led me to consider how it could be, that 
amongst serious and professing people, the time 
should be considered to be lost, which is, or ought to 
be, spent in striving in reverential stillness to subdue 
all wandering thoughts, and in waiting in humility 
and faith for the precious influence of the Spirit of 
Him who hath promised to be in the midst of the 
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two or three who are gathered together in his 
name. 

I thought, that if the prayer, frequently repeated 
mentally by persons of many other denominations, 
on entering a place of worship, were always attended 
by the lifting up of the heart to its Almighty Creator, 
and succeeded by an earnest endeavor, in reverential 
prostration of soul, to centre all its affections on Him 
alone, who must be worshiped in the temple of the 
heart, if worshiped aright, the time spent by such 
persons in silence, in meetings of the Society of 
Friends, would not appear long; much less would it 
be felt as “ Time lost.” 

It appears to me that one of the great errors of 
religious professors, and one that is sometimes the 
occasion of incalculable loss to themselves, is the be- 
lief that words are essential to the performance of 
worship; hence arises the anxious desire, on all oc- 
casions when gathered together for this solemn and 
important purpose, to hear words spoken, or for the 
congregation immediately to offer up vocal prayer or 
praise to the Most High, however unprepared the 
hearts of some of those assembled before Him may 
be. When we reflect that God knows the most se- 
cret thoughts of the heart, that He ever beholds its 
true state; prayer or praise offered unto Him, unless 
the mind be really, at the time, under the softening 
influence of the power of his grace, must, at the best, 
be but an unsanctified offering; and the query may 
well be put to such as express what they really do not 
feel, “ Who hath required this at your hands?” 

It. may be said, we ought always to be prepared to 
put up our petitions to the Most High, and to praise 
Him, in the sanctuary; but is the heart of the most 
devoted Christian always prepared for this service ? 
Have we not often occasion first to “draw near” unto 
Him who, through his Holy Spirit, can alone prepare 
us to perform acceptable worship, whether it be in 
vocal supplication, or in those secret breathings and 
mental aspirations which are of themselves true and 
acceptable prayer, when arising from a sense of our 
wants, or from a broken heart and a contrite spirit? 

“Ifanything be revealed to another that sitteth 
by,” saith the apostle, “ let the first hold his peace.” 
Doth not this imply that the power of Christ, and 
the prompting or restraining influence of his Spirit 
may be known and felt, in regard to the exercise of 
spiritual gifts; and that He does really preside over 
every rightly gathered assembly of his people? If 
we grant this, can we withstand the conclusion, that 
his followers ought to present themselves in solemn 
stillness before Him, waiting for the influence of his 
Spirit, previous to the offering of prayer and praise, or 
to the preaching of the word? If we do thus decide, 
we must, I think, also conclude, that if time so spent 
in silent waiting upon the Lord be “ Time Lost,” the 
fault is our own; and that we are yet but on the 
threshold of Christian experience. 

I should be sorry to appear in the least degree 
disposed to accuse my fellow professors of the Chris- 
tian name, yet I cannot but think, that if we were 
more in the practice of private meditation—‘sof com- 
muning with our own hearts, and being still ;” more 
constant in seeking to lift up the heart in prayer and 











thanksgiving unto Him who knows what we have 
need of before we ask Him; if it were our earnest 
and continual endeavor thus to fulfil the apostolic in- 
junction, “ Pray without ceasing; in everything give 
thanks, for this is the will of God, in Christ Jesus, 
concerning you?” we should be better prepared, 
when publicly assembled together, to “feel after 
Him,” and to meditate on his goodness. 


Words, though good, when spoken in the fear of 


the Lord and under the sanctifying influence of his 
Spirit, are not therefore, really essential to the per- 
formance of true worship—of that worship which 
our Saviour has declared must be performed in spirit 
and in truth. But words, if uttered only from forms, 
or prompted from the mere activity of the imagina- 
tion, must often obstruct the tranquil and contriting 
influence of the Spirit in the heart of the believer, 
and tend to lead him into a “form of godliness,” 


rather than into the “ power thereof.” 
“Time is lost” if we do not meet punctually at 


the hour appointed for worship. By this we not 


only suffer loss ourselves, but disturb the devotions 
of others. ‘Time is lost,” and condemnation will 
follow if when met together for the purpose of wor- 
ship, we suffer the eye to wander, and the thoughts 
and imaginations to roam at large, instead of seeking 
ability to worship God aright, and to be prepared to 
receive, as the thirsty ground, those Gospel truths 
which the rightly exercised minister may be called 
upon to communicate. ‘Time is lost” if we indulge 
in idle conversation, spend it in frivolous pursuits, 
devote too much of it to this world, or lose opportu- 
nities of seeking an acquaintance with our God, and 
thus neglect the important duty of working out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling. Nay,time 
would indeed “ fail me to tell ” of the variety of ways 
in which time may be wasted or lost; and for the 
right employment of which, as of every other talent, 
we must give account. ‘ 

If in endeavoring to worship God aright, weshould 
discover nothing more than our own sinfulness or 
our inability, in our own strength, to bring into sub- 
jection our wandering thoughts, or should only be 
made sensible that we need this aid every moment, 
or be convinced of our utter unworthiness, and ina- 
bility of ourselves to say even “ Abba—Father,” with 
acceptance (See Rom. viii., 15,and iv. 6), we shall 
have learned some important lessons in the school of 
Christ—lessons more calculated to promote our growth 
in the root of vial religion, than all the ceremonial 
of a mere outward worship; or any devotional acts 
performed in our own strength, and consequently 
without the help of the Holy Spirit. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


EXTRACTS FROM MINUTES OF BIBLE 
CLASS: 


A FEW Friends convened on the morning of Tenth 
month 10th, as is their custom, and after reading the 
minutes of the last meeting, prepared by one of our 
members and approved without comment or criti- 
cism by the Class, we proceeded to the consideration 
of the third chapter of Mark. 


1 Adult Bible Class, at Girard Avenue First-day School, Tenth 
month 17th, 1886. 
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This chapter seemed to contain sufficiently impor- 
tant matter to elicit considerable expression—espe- 
cially in reference to the wonderful physical miracles 
wrought by the blessed Jesus in effecting the cure of 
those terrible maladies which at that time afflicted 
the people—and of which it is recorded that so 
great was their desire to be healed, that they followed 
him in multitudes and cried out unto him piteously 
to alleviate sufferings. 

It is stated that the people so thronged about him 
that he requested a small ship to be provided in case 
they pressed too heavily upon him, thus affording a 
means of escape. We are also told that so great were 
the manifestations of his healing power, that those 
possessed of unclean spirits when they saw bim fell 
down before him, and cried, saying, “ Thou art the 
Son of God,” evidently showing that his very pres- 
ence amongst them produced not only sanitary but 
also of necessity efficacious results. One of the class 
seemed to think that these things did not literally 
occur in an outward or physical sense, but metaphor- 
ically, yet containing deep and profitable lessons, 
salutary to us only as they are spiritually interpre- 
ted and personally applied, while perhaps a majority 
of the members present were of the opinion that they 
were (although somewhat phenomenal in their na- 
ture), nevertheless actualities—agreeing however that 
great spiritual benefit might be derived by a careful 
analysis and practical application of them to our eve- 
ryday life. Another member thought that the minds 
of the people in that day or time were in such a be- 
nighted and undeveloped condition that it required 
just such tangible evidences of this miraculous power 
in order to convince them of the fact that he was en- 
dued with power from his and our Heavenly Father 
to such an extent as to show them conclusively by 
what authority these things were wrought. But this 
was not the ultimate mission of “ The Son and sent 
of the Father ”—and this condition of things was not 
permitted to continue but for a little while, for he 
plainly told the people “That it was expedient for 
them that he go away, for if he went not away the 
Comforter would not come, etc.,’—conveying the 
idea that he thought they were placing their depend- 
ence too much upon an outward or material means 
by which to secure their salvation. 

The sayings of the Master are so numerous and so 
beautifully expressed that they are almost beyond 
enumeration, and grand both in thought and dic- 
tion. 

The feeling seemed to prevail in our Class that we 
are all the children of the one great universal Father, 
but that Jesus was eminently so on account of his 
faithful adherence to, and performance of every 
known duty manifested unto him, or, in other words, 
he obeyed the dictates of the Inner Light, or Christ- 
power within. 

Our attention was directed to the 28th and 29th 
verses in which he says—* Verily I say unto you, All 
sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and blas- 
phemies wherewith soever they shall blaspheme: 
But he that shall blasphemeagainst the Holy Ghost 
bath never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal 
damnation: Because they said, he hath an unclean 


ee 


spirit.” To the casual reader these verses seem to be 
rather paradoxical and antagonistic to each other— 
but upon further investigation it was found they 
were not so much at variance as they seemed at the 
first reading of them. 

One of the Class remarked that although the vio- 
lation of any known law, either moral or physical, is 
a sin, blaspheming against the Holy Ghost seemed 
to him to be the greatest of them all, and especially 
so, the habit of indulgingin the use of profane lan- 
guage. 

Another member said he thought the 29th verse 
intended to convey the idea or thought that if a per- 
son continued in the practice of blaspheming, and 
showed no disposition toward repentance and amend- 
ment of life, then there can be no forgiveness, hence 
the recorded language of that verse, nevertheless it 
seemed to be the unanimous judgment of the Class, 
that the love of our Heavenly Father is so great to- 
ward even his erring children that if they will come 
unto him with full purpose of heart and a desire to 
live nearer unto him in the future, he will in no 
wise cast them out. 

The balance of the chapter was read with interest 
and called forth someexpression. It very clearly in- 
dicates the universality of God’s unbounded love, 
corroborating this truth by another Scriptural decla- 
tion, namely, that “God is no respecter of persons, 
but in every nation he that feareth God and work- 
eth righteousness is acceptable to him. 





C. E. T. 
Philadelphia, Tenth month 26. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 46. 


ELEVENTH MONTH 21sT. 
WALKING IN THE LIGHT. 


GOLDEN TExT :—If we walk in the light as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin.—1 John 1; 7. 


READ 1 John 1; 5-10; 2; 1-6, Revised Version. 


THE same John (known also as the disciple whom 
Jesus loved), whose record of the life and precepts of 
Jesus have formed the basis of our lessons in the 
New Testament, was the author of the Epistle or 
letter from which our present lesson is taken. It 
must have been written not long after he wrote the 
gospel. The date is placed at about the close of the 
first century, and after he returned to the city of 
Ephesus from his exile on the lonely island of Pat- 
mos, in the ASgean sea. This island is only about 
twenty to twenty-five miles in circumference, and is 
now known as Patimo, or Patmosa. It was formerly 
used by the Romans as a place of exile for convicts. 

In the lesson for to-day the same line of thought 
that runs through the gospel of John is continued. 
It is he that tells us of the spiritual relationship be- 
tween Jesus and the Heavenly Father, and that they 
who seek to do the will of the Father enjoy the same 
divine relationship. Itis John alone who records 


the interview between Jesus and the woman of 
Samaria, in which he gave forth that memorable 
testimony concerning worship, John 4; 24, which is 
the fundamental doctrine of Friends on that subject. 


























It was John too who gave us those immortal 
truths that grow out of a belief in Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, the sent of God to call men away from the mere 
profession of religion to the indwelling power of God 
in the soul, and it was he who gathered up those words 
of Jesus in which he showed what he intended to be 
understood by salvation through his blood (John 6: 
63). Let us ever remember that God's witness to the 
truth has a place in every rational soul, and this is 
the life of the soul, comparable to the blood, which 
is the life-giving current of the human body. To be 
obedient to this witness is to know of being saved 
from sin. 

THIS LESSON TEACHES: 

1. That God has given to every rational soul a 
knowledge of himself—a portion of the same light 
and life that makes him our Father—and that all 
who obey what this light and life show them is 
required will walk or live in this spiritual light. 

2. That if we turn away from this light and 
choose to walk in darkness, we are not the friends of 
God; and if we say we are, we speak falsely and 
know not the truth. 

3. He only is‘a true follower of Jesus who tries. 
always to do the things that will please our Heaven- 
ly Father, even as Jesus pleased not himself, but the 
Father who spoke and taught through him. 

“ Friends regard as of binding daily obligation the 
fandamental instructions of George Fox, ‘ Mind the 
Light,’ ‘ Hear and obey,’ ‘ Let obedience keep pace 
with knowledge,’ all meaning the same thing, which 
is to live day by day up to the highest convictions of 
right and duty, that are revealed to our watchful 
consciousness, recognizing the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of all men, with the filial and frater- 
nal obligations which this recognition imposes. This 
is the simple doctrine of Friends, to which they in- 
vite all people.” (B. Hallowell.) 

And this doctrine is as old as the history of the 
race. Jesus in his testimony to the universality of 
this Light, was but reiterating a truth taught in the 
earlier times by the Hebrew prophets, and by the 
wise men of other nations. 

The tendency of the human family is ever in the 
direction of seeking some other way of peace to the 
soul than by the simple path of obedience,—of walk- 
ing in the light which, while it may and often does 
lead through paths that are rough and full of thorns, 
will ever be found a safe guide, shining brighter and 
brighter to the perfect day. 

And while with the very best intentions we some- 
times miss our way through the fogs and clotids that 
darken the horizon of our vision, they have their 
“ silver lining,” and this shall comfort us, until the 
clearer skies disclose the perfect day. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING: 
FIFTY wedding day anniversaries! How many 
they seem now to me,and how few doubtless they 
seem to you. How long the path of fifty years 
stretches out before me, and how short it looks be- 
hind you to-day. As I think of it, mv mind goes 














~ 1Read at the celebration of the Golden Wedding of friends in 
New York state. 
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back to my last visit to your home, and the walk I 
took Sabbath afternoon tothe top of yonr hill. AsI 
stood there alone in the solemn stillness of God’s 
Holy Day, my eye wandered away across the beauti- 
ful valley, with its pretty village nestling there so 
cosily, until it rested on the hills the other side. As 
I stood thus, a feeling almost of impatience seemed 
to come over me, a restless longing to see what was 
beyond that range of hills, a fretful wish that I might 
brush it away and see still further. But no, there 
was the barrier, there the confine of my gaze; and 
after a little I turned back to the house carrying with 
me a rebellious feeling against those grand old hills 
that would not remove that I might see beyond. 
Next day cousin J. took me to drive, and after we had 
been riding some time, as we reached the top of a 
hill, he stopped the horse, and pointing back, said, 
“ There’s our hill.” I looked back and saw that we 
were on the hill that had stopped my vision the day 
before. Now, I thought, I can see beyond, and turned 
my face forward again. So I could see beyond, but 
only a little way, for beyond us rose another hill, and 
again returned the feeling of impatience and the 
longing to brush it away and see beyond. But no, I 
could only look back over the way we had come, and 
now I could do what I could not the day before, trace 
the road in its winding way down the hill, across the 
valley and up the hill again. 

I learned a lesson that day that I shall never for- 
get, and which I trust has made me in some degree a 
wiser and better man than I was before. I have 
thought as I read your kind invitation, how like life 
this experience of mine was. 

I seem to see you standing 50 years ago to-day 
trying to look into the future and anticipate in some 
degree its experiences, but without avail, and I see you 
to-day looking back over the path, tracing its wind- 
ing way down the hill, through the valley, and up 
the hill again, and realizing how merciful was All- 
Wise Providence that placed the barrier before your 
eyes in the long ago, that you could see so short a 
distance, but has brought you to this higher height 
in safety. You can truly say 


“Thus far the Lord has brought me on,” 


but the hill is still before you. How high it is God 
only knows. 

The path stretches on before you yet, always on, 
always higher. What the next view will be we do 
not know, but we do know that the path will end at 
that gate which is of Pearl,—that gate which is 
never shut, which is the entrance to that city where 
so many of the loved ones of 50 years ago have 
entered in, and are now awaiting our coming. We 
may well be content that Infinite Wisdom veils our 
eyes, that He who knoweth all things sees best to 
disclose so little to us, but rather makes us lean on 
Him, trusting each day for the path we tread, and we 
may well be thankful too, that He leaves the way we 
have already come, that we may look back and see 
how safely He has led us by narrow places, through 
storm and sunshine, in joy and sorrow. My ex- 
perience as compared with yours is little, but if I 
could only gather with you on this “Golden Day” 
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we would certainly sing with the Spirit and the un- 
derstanding also: 


“He leadeth me, oh blessed thought, 

Oh words with heavenly comfort fraught ; 
Whate’er I do, where’er I be, 

Still by His hand He leadeth me. 


“Sometimes mid scenes of ¢ eepest gloom, 
Sometimes where Eden’s flowers bloom, 
By waters still or troubled sea, 

Still by His hand He leadeth me.” 


RASSEEL. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 13. 1886. 


OUR LATE CONFERENCES. 
THE two Conferences held last week in the meeting- 
house at Fifteenth and Race Streets more than ful- 
tilled the hope and expectation of ali who were priv- 
ileged to be in attendance. The unavoidable absence 
of prominent members of the Union for Philan- 
thropic Labor was much to be regretted,—especially 
so, for our own community, where it is important 
that the object of the Union shall be better under- 
stood, and our members be prepared to give an intel- 
ligent answer when the question of joining the organ- 
ization is again brought before our Yearly Meeting. 
But, as session after session of this body was held, 
and the interest in the important subjects reported 
upon increased, we were fain to acknowledge that 
these absent ones were even more the losers than 
ourselves, who were favored to listen to the strong, 
brave, earnest, Christian words spoken in behalf of 
humanity, in its varied conditions of want and suf- 
fering. 

In all that was read there was exhibited a dignity 
and moral weight befitting the place, and the im- 
portance of the occasion. The same may be said re- 
specting the fresh thought to which expression was 
given, and when we consider that the various sub- 
jects upon which papers were read and addresses 
made have engaged the attention of the Society of 
Friends since its very rise: that here and elsewhere 
its members have given their time, their money, and 
their best endeavor in the several directions in which 
they are now joining forces, we must acknowledge 
the importance and the necessity of the work. 

The satisfactory results that attended the union of 
the seven Yearly Meetings in Indian Work warrants 
the belief that other “Philanthropic Labor” may be 
engaged in jointly and with no detriment to the So- 
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ciety. Rather may it be regarded as a movement 
tending to increase its strength and insure its per. 
manency, as bringing under the fostering care of our 
meetings benevolent and humane objects through 
which the young life amongst us may find an open 
door for labor, without being separated from our re. 
ligious enclosure; and herein is its greatest value to 
us. That it is doing this is abundantly proved by 
the earnestness with which the young are coming 
forward and joining hands with the older members 
in those yearly meetings that have entered into thig 
Union. Such work gives opportunity for the exer. 
cise of the best gifts and talents, and offers a field in 
which culture and scholarship may be consecrated to 
highest and noblest aims. The papers read on Third- 
and Fourth-day give an indication of the scope and 
breadth of the service,—a service that touches in its 
researches the hidden springs of thought and feeling, 
and opens the way for clearer presentations of the 
dangers that menace our social fabric and poison the 
very fountains of life. 

The General Conference of First-day Schools 
which followed the sessions of the Philanthropic 
Union on Fifth-and Sixth-day, was the largest as- 
sembly ever gathered in business session in the 
interests of the religious training and nurture of the 
youth of our Society. It might well be termed an 
anniversary meeting from the fact that it is just 
twenty-five years this fall since the First-day School 
as a continuous work in the Society was undertaken, 
and what is more, the Conference met for the first 
time under the sanction and co-operation of the 
several Yearly Meetings. 

This is indeed a forward step, which the schools 
have patiently waited for, and while there have been 
some misgivings as to the results of such co-operation, 
the general feeling throughout the society is one of 
thankfulness, and a desire that the closer union 
which is thus established may increase the useful- 
ness of the First-day School, and lead the young life 
of the church to the safe enclosure of the Father's 
fold. It bas been a very Pentecost to many hearts. 
Meeting with brethren and sisters from far and near, 
bringing stores of experience and rich treasures of 
accumfilated knowledge, as gifts to lay on the altar of 
offering, the results of all this dedication and conse- 
cration, have been beyond our most ardent hopes. 
The guiding hand and loving presence of the great 
Master of assemblies was acknowledged, and the Con- 
ference closed with thankfulness for the evidences of 
Christian fellowship that had marked its sessiuns. 
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MARRIAGES. 
ALDAY--STACKHOUSE.—Eleventh month third, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
William Paul Alday, and Mira Towusend, daughter of 
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Powell (Jr.) and Emily S. Stackhouse, and granddaughter 
of Samuel and the late Mira Townsend of Phiiadelphia. 
BLACK BURN—FERRIS.—On Fourth-day, Tenth month 
13th, 1886, by Friends’ ceremony, at 301 West St., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, Charles P. Blackburn, of Baltimore, Md., 
and Deborah, daughter of William Sr., and Mary H. Ferris. 


DEATHS. 

ATKINSON.—At Wrightstown, Bucks Co., Pa., Eleventh 
month 5th, 1886, in her Gist year, Elizabeth H., wife of Ed- 
ward Atkinson ; a valuable member of Wrightstown Month- 
ly Meeting, sometime a member of the Representative Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Her funeral, at 
Wrightstown, on the 9th inst., was largely attended ; her loss 
will be much felt. 

COWGILL.—At her residence, ‘‘ Lombardy,” near Eas- 
ton, Md., Ninth month 23d, 1856, Sarah Cowgill, widow of 
Ezekiel Cowgill, aged 86 years; a member of Third Haven 
Monthly Meeting. 

DAVIS.—At her home in Willistown, Pa., Janie P. Da- 
vis, a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. In the re- 
moval of this dear girl, Willlistown F. D. S. has lost a 
most valuable member and teacher. Coming into the 
school as a child, she regularly attended to all her duties 
until called to occupy the position of teacher, proving very 
efficient, and endearing herself to both pupils and co-work- 
ers, as was testified to by several on the occasion of her 
funeral. 

HALL.—Near Brookeville, Maryland, Tenth month 
19th, 1886, after a long and suffering illness, which was 
borne with patience and resignation, Mary B. Hall, wife 
of E, John Hall, and daughter of the late Roger Brooke, in 
the 78th year of her age. 

JACKSON.—After a short illness, Eleventh month 7th, 
Amos S. Jackson, a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Phila. 

LOWNES3.—Sixth day, Eleventh month 5th, at Media, 
Pa., Elizabeth Lownes, in her 45th year. 

OGDEN.—In West Phila., Tenth month 31st, Mary H., 
widow of Wm. Ogden, in her 66th year. 

SMALL.—On 4th day evening, Eleventh month 34, 
Priscilla Pryor, widow of Jabez W. Small, in her 74th year: 
a member of Green St. Monthly Meeting. 

- - mpi 

Gop's way of giving is daily strength for daily 
needs. He who would serve God wisely and well, 
will use to-day’s strength—and to-day’s strength only 
—for the duties of to-day. To him who thus walks 
and works in the plain path and in the loving service 
of God, the promise of God rings out in never-failing 
freshness: “Thy shoes shall be iron and brass; and 
as thy days, so shall thy strength be.”—S. S. Times. 





Ir is not the estimated usefulness . which 
we may be rendering to ourselves or to society, by 
taking up this or that course of life, but it is being in 
our right places, that is acceptable. 

Joun Barcuay. 





Every one engaged in business should be very 
jealous of his scanty leisure, that he may not omit to 
employ some of it in his daily duties to his Maker, 
and in the constant cultivation of that holy frame of 
mind, which it is the slow, though sure, tendency of 
the spirit of the world silently to counteract—Joun 
Barciay. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FROM CHICAGO TO SALT LAKE—IV. 


Cotorapo Sprinos, Cor., Tenth Month, 1886. 
Cotorapo Sprines has its shrine and its pilgrims 
since the death and burial here of Helen Hunt Jack- 
son. Her house and her grave are almost equally 
visited,—not always by the kind of pilgrims she 
would have welcomed in life. What, for instance, 
do you think of a fashion some of them have of 
leaving their visiting-cards on the grave, or, lacking 
a card, their names scribbled on the edges of news- 
papers? One wonders that the sensitive sleeper does 
not rise to haunt them for the grotesque sacrilege. 
The grave is in Cheyenne Cafion, a good long drive 
from the hotels, though looking to be two or three 
miles away. A handkerchief fastened to a tree, 
marks the spot for those in search of it, and can be 
seen at some distance. Killickinnick with its glossy 
leaves trails around and over the solitary mound, and 
the only sounds that disturb the stillness are the 
soughing of the pines and the chattering of the tiny 
squirrels that abound in these forests. None of the fu- 
neral parapbernalia that makes death doubly dread- 
ful was allowed a place in Helen Jackson’s obsequies. 
A few chosen friends went with her to the gate where 
life turns back, and one of them, a clergyman, spoke 
fitting words over her dust. 

The cottage in which she lived when in Colorado 
is an unpretending drab frame, set in a large corner- 
lot, with a porch running from the side around the 
back of the house, and south and east bay-windows, 
The yard at this season shows by the number of 
bushes and vines what a bower it must be in summer. 
Mrs. Jackson was extremely fond of roses and indeed 
of flowers generally. A little grove of young cotton- 
woods in one corner of the yard was a matter of 
pride, and both her vegetable and flower garden 
were beautifully kept. On the veranda sits a large 
wicker chair in which, after the accident that lamed 
her so severely, Mrs. Jackson used to sit for hours 
watching Cheyenne, her favorite mountain. 

The woman who admitted us to the house has been 
a servant in the family for a long time, and was her 
mistress’s nurse from the time of her accident, 
through the sojourn in California, up to the day of 
her death. She seems the embodiment of devotion, 
speaks lovingly and pathetically of her charge, and 
shows sadly the place where Mrs. Jackson fell from 
head to foot of the stairway, having nothing to catch 
to save herself. The following day she had a railing 
put along the wall to prevent a similar accident to 
others. 

One might spend hours in the three rooms that 
are shown to visitors, without exhausting the cata- 
logue of their contents. One of the first things to 
strike the eye is a cast, over the mantel, of Lucca 
Della Robbia’s Singing Boys. Photographs, engrav- 
ings, etchings, many of them of great value, greet one 
at every turn. In the fireplace, on whose tiles the 
story of the House that Jack Built is graphically de- 
picted, and where there was as yet no occasion for 
fire, the servant had arranged pine-knots and cones 
as her mistress had always had them, a bank of spicy 
fragrance. Killickinnick trails around some of the 
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pictures, and over a table where stands a row of pho- 
tographs, several of them of Mrs. Jackson herself, 
taken at different times and in different attitudes, 
and among the others we noticed the likeness of the 
old Mission Priest which was copied in the Century 
Magazine at the time of her articles on the Missions 
of Southern California. Indian and Mexican relics, 
weapons, articles of adornment, odd utensils, are 
scattered about, and there are cabinets filled with a 
choice collection of teapots from many parts of the 
world and of varying ages. There are books in every 
room, handsomely bound, and showing in their se- 
lection catholicity of taste and judgment. One 
could scarcely helpstarting, however, at seeing among 
them three volumes of the Newgate Calendar. 

The gem of all the rooms to a lover of the poets is 
a library at the corner of the house, made out of what 
was formerly asmall square hall of entry. Here the 
walls are lined with finely-bound copies of the poets 
of all times and countries. There are also Mrs. Jack- 
son’s own books, and our guide pointed proudly toa 
copy of “Ramona” translated into German, which 
had just arrived. 

Mrs. Jackson is said to have been an excellent 
housekeeper, and a model mistress to her servants. 
She gave them a sitting-room for their own use, and 
supplied it with the books and papers that interested 
them. 

In the trinket-shops of Colorado Springs is offered 
for sale a memorial of the poet, on cream paper tied 
with ribbons, containing pictures of herself, her home, 
Cheyenne mountain, and the grave in the Cafion. A 
memorial sketch accompanies them, in which occur 
these simple, impressive lines: 

“ And bas she not high honor, 
The hillside for her pall, 
To lie in state, with stars for tapers tall! 


And the dark rock pines like tossing plumes 
Over her grave to wave ?” 


M. W. PLumMMER. 


THE KINDERGARTEN: ITS BEARING ON 
THE PREVENTION OF CRIME} 
BY R. HEBER NEWTON. 

THE relation of the kindergarten to the problem of 
the prevention of crime can be stated in a word. 
Education is the true preventive of crime, and the 
foundation of a normal education lies in the kinder- 
garten. Itseems a waste of words to argue either of 
these points before the Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Here, at least, it will be conceded that 
education is the real preventive of crime; and here 
it will as certainly be conceded that the kindergarten 
lays the true foundation for an integral education, 
patterned after nature’s own methods. These two 
premises being admitted, the conclusion follows. in- 
evitably that the kindergarten hasa very direct re- 
lation to the problem of preventing crime. 

All that I shall try to do is briefly to indicate a 
few of the special aspects of the kindergarten train- 
ing in which this relation is strikingly seen. 

Visitors in a kindergarten watch its occupations, 
and leave it with the somewhat contemptuons criti- 


1Extracts from a Paper delivered before the Nationa] Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction. 
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cism, “Oh! it’s all very nice and pleasant,—a very 
pretty play.” 

Were this all, the kindergarten might enter a 
strong plea on itsown behalf. In the foul tenements 
and the dirty streets and alleys of our great cities, 
the tainted air is sapping the vitality of the children, 
poisoning their blood, sowing their bodies with the 
seeds of disease, and educating the helpless hosts who 
crowd every market place of labor, unfit physically 
to contend in the struggle for existence. 

In the sad and sombre atmosphere of these homes, 
whose joylessness they feel unconsciously,—as the 
cellar plant misses the light, and shrivels and pales, — 
the inner spring of energy and its strength of char- 
acter (the virtus, or virtue, of the human being) re- 
lax ; and their souls become flabby and feeble, Lack- 
ing the sunny warmth of happiness in childhood, 
they lack through life the stored-up latencies of spir- 
itual heat which feed the noblest forces of the being. 

A veritable miseducation in play, this of our 
streets, as all who are familiar with the poor quarters 
of our cities too sadly know, copying the vile words 
and brutal manners which are the fashion of these 
sections, feeding the prurient fancies which, Mr. Rus- 
kin says, are the mental putrescence gendered of 
physical filth in the overcrowding together of human 
beings. 

If only the little ones in their most susceptive 
years can be gathered in from harmful surroundings, 
be shielded from scorching heats and chilling winds, 
and warded from the wild beasts that lurk around 
the valleys where the tender lambs lie, though in 
pastures dry and by turbid waters; if only, fenced in 
thus from the hearing of harsh, foul words, and from 
the seeing of brutalizing and polluting actions, they 
can be left for the best hours of each day to disport 
themselves in innocent and uncontaminating happi- 
ness amid these “pretty plays,”—it will be an in- 
estimable gain for humanity. For thus, in its native 
surroundings, the better nature of each child would 
have a chance to grow, and the angel be beforehand 
with the beast, when, not fur an hour on Sunday, 
but always, their angels do behold the face of the 
Father in heaven. 

The kindergarten plays form a beautiful system 
of calisthenics, adapted for tender years, and filled 
out with the buoyancy of pure sportiveness. The 
marching, the light gymnastic exercises, the imita- 
tive games, with the vocal music accompanying them, 
occupy a considerable portion of the daily session in 
an admirable physical culture. 

These plays form a most wise system of culturing 
the powers and dispositions which lay the founda- 
tion for successful industrial skill; and this also bears 
directly upon the turning out of good men and 
women, in which lies the prevention of crime. 

Pricking forms of geometrical figures and of fa- 
miliar objects on paper, weaving wooden strips into 
varied designs, folding paper into pretty toys and 
ornaments, plaiting variegated strips of paper into in- 
genious and attractive shapes, modeling in clay,— 
these, with other kindred exercises,—“ pretty play.” 
as it all seems,—constitute a most real education by 
and for work. By means of these occupations, the 




















eye is trained to quickness of perception and ac- 
curacy of observation, the hand to deftness of touch 
and skill of workmanship such as a child may win, 
the sense of the beautiful is roused and cultivated, the 
fancy is fed and the imagination inspired, the judg- 
ment is exercised and strengthened, originality isstim- 
ulated by often leaving the children to fashion their 
own designs; whiie habits of industry are inwrought 
upon the most plastic period of life, and the child is 
accustomed to find his interest and delight in work, 
and to feel its dignity and nobleness. How directly 
ali this bears upon the labor problem, the vexed 
question of philanthropy, is patent to all thoughtful 
persons. 

But the labor problem is not only the dark puzzle 
of want: it is in large measure also the darker puzzle 
of wickedness. Want leads to very much wicked- 
ness with which our courts deal. The prevention of 
suffering will be found to be the prevention of a 
great deal of sinning. How much of the vice of our 
great cities grows directly out of poverty, and the lot 
which poverty finds for itself! Drunkenness among 
the poor is fed, not only from the physical conditions 
above referred to, but from the craving for social 
cheer that is left unsupplied in the round of long, 
hard work by day and dull, depressing surroundings 
by evening. 

To eke out the insufficient wages of unskilled 
work, there is one resource for working-girls. To 
realize the day-dream of the fine lady, there is the 
whispered temptation of the spirit of evil. Society 
must not only teach the children to pray, “Lead us 
not into temptation:” it must train them so as to 
lead them out of temptation. 

The kindergarten is a system of child occupation, 
acurriculum of play, looking straight on to the su- 
preme end of all culture—character: a child-garden 
whose fruitage is in the spirit-flowering induced 
therein, beautiful with the warm, rich colors of mo- 
rality, fragrant with the aromatic incense of religion. 
It is essentially a soul-school, reproducing, on a 
smaller scale, God’s plans of education as drawn large 
in human society. 

The little ones, just out of their mother’s arms, 
are gathered into a miniature society, with the 
proper occupations for such tender years, but with 
the same drawing out of affection, the same awaken- 
ing of kindly feeling, the same exercise of conscience 
in ethical discriminations, the same development in 
will, the same formation of habits, the calling away 
from self into others, into the larger life of the com- 
munity, which, in so far as civilization presents a 
true society, constitutes the education of morality in 
“Man writ large.” 

An order is established round about the little 
ones, environing them with its ubiquitous presence, 
constraining their daily habits, impressing itself 
upon their natures, and moulding, them while plas- 
tic into orderliness. Certain laws are at once recog- 
nized. They are expected to be punctual to the 
hour of opening, regular in coming day by day, to 
come with washed hands and faces and brushed 
hair, and to be obedient generally to the kindergar- 
ten. A sense of law thus arises within their minds, 
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It steals upon them through the apparent desultori- 
ness of the occupations, and envelops their imagina- 
tions in that mystery of order wherein, either in 
nature or in man, is the world-wide, world-old be- 
ginning of religion, while molding their emotions 
and impulses into the habitudes of law wherein is 
the universal beginning of morality. 

In this miniature society there is a school of man- 
ners. The little ones have before them daily, in the 
persons of the kindergartner and her assistants, @ 
higher order of cultivation, all whose ways take on 
something of the refinement that naturally clothes 
the lady; and, seen through the atmosphere of affec- 
tion and admiration which surrounds her, these 
habits are idealized before the little ones into models 
of manners, which instinctively waken their imita- 
tiveness and unconsciously refine them and render 
them gentle,—a very different thing from genteel. 

Among themselves, in the daily relations of the 
kindergarten, in its plays and games, the children 
are taught and trained to speak gently, to act polite- 
ly, to show courtesy, to allow no rudeness or rough- 
ness in speech or action. The very singing is or- 
dered with especial reference to this refining in- 
fluence; and its soft, sweet tones contrast with the 
noisy and boisterous singing of the same class of 

ildren in the Sunday-school, not only esthetically, 
but ethically. 


* * * * * * 


I have thus touched lightly upon certain aspects 
of the kindergarten which relate this beautiful child- 
garden directly to the great problem of the preven- 
tion of crime. The gist of the whole matter lies in 
the one word with whichI opened. Educationis the 
real preventive of crime, and education lays its true 
foundation in the kindergarten. The State would 
find it a cheapinvestment to found free kindergartens 
as a pre-primary department of our public school 
system. What it would spend there it would save in 
our prisons. 


AMONG THE PONCAS.' 


A PORTION of the Ponca tribe is now located on a 
reservation lying at the intersection of the Missouri 
and Niobrara Rivers, near the thriving town of Nio- 
brara and twenty miles west of the Santee Agency. 
They are under the general charge of Chas. Hill, In- 
dian Agent at the latter place, and under the im- 
mediate care of Rev. John E. Smith, who resides on 
the reservation, teaches the Government school there 
and has an oversight of the agricultural and mechani- 
cal interests of the tribe. They number two hundred 
and seven Indians at the present time, which is only 
a portion of the tribe; the rest having remained in 
the Indian Territory, to which they were removed by 
the Government in 1877. These, of whom we are now 
speaking, under “Standing Bear” returned to 
Dakota, not being satisfied with their location in the 
Indian Territory. The Government sought to force 

1Extracts from a pamphlet published on theirreturn from the 
West by Levi K Brows and Joseph J. Janney, who were ap- 
pointed by the convention of delegates on the Indian Question 


from the seven Yearly Meetings, to visit the Santee Sioux Agency 
in Nebraska. 




































them back, but finally consented to their remaining. 
They occupy a beautiful valley on the north bank of 
the Niobrara or Running Water, sloping very gradu- 
ally for a distance of two or three miles to a chain of 
bluffs or hills running in an east and west direction 
and forming the northern boundary of the reserva- 
tion. The soil is rich, easy to cultivate and yielding 
abundantly to the toil of the farmer. The Poncas are 
all separated into families and live in houses, which 
are located at such distances apart as to provide for 
proper allotment of land in severalty when the time 
for doing so shall have arrived. The men are fine 
specimens of their race, mostly tall in stature, erect 
in carriage, and intelligent in feature. 

Upon-our arrival at the Agency buildings we were 
met by Rev. John E. Smith, who was busily engaged 
assisting his machinist in repairing some reaping 
machines, and conducted to his house. We were 
hospitably entertained by his wife and sister, who 
prepared a bountiful meal for us, and made us wel- 
come to their prairie home. We made a short tour 
over the reservation, visiting several of the Indian 
families in their homes. “Standing Bear,” who has 
been chief and is still a leading manin the tribe, lives 
within sight of the Agency buildings. We visited his 
home, which is one of rather more pretension than 
most of the others. There are two dwellings and 
several outbuildings, and quite a grove of young trees 
surrounding them. His two wives were at home, but 
they did not appear to be in a hospitable mood, and 
invited us to go out tothe harvest field where the 
lord of the manor was supposed to be attending to 
his crops. 

We proceeded here,and found ‘Standing Bear” 
engaged in raking hay, while another Indian 
was driving the mower. His dress consisted of high 
felt hat with peaked crown, white shirt, gray pants 
and plain moccasins. He received us very pleasantly 
and appeared interested in our mission. Through the 
interpreter he explained his plans in regard to his 
farming operations, and spoke of some other matters 
of local interest. When informed that we desired to 
have a council with the Poncas, he signified his will- 
ingness to attend, and started off at once in the direc- 
tion of the house to prepare for it. We then pro- 
ceeded down the valley and called at the house of 
Otto E.C. Knaudsen, a half breed who is a member 
of the tribe, and whom we found to be an intelligent, 
well educated and practical man. He.is surrounded 
by an interesting family of children, whom he is en- 
deavoring to educate, and he is anxious that they 
shall lead useful lives among the Indians. His son, 
Thos. O. Knaudsen, is the official interpreter. The 
other children are Amelia Alice, Bertha F., Einda O., 
William and Otto. Knaudsen is an industrious and 
painstaking farmer, and his crops looked well. We 
stopped a moment at “Standing Bear’s” house on 
our return to see his young papoose, which we were 
informed was at that time in command of the premi- 
ses. The squaw was ordered out and she came, bring- 
ing the young Indian forward for our inspection. 
“Standing Bear” then made us each a present of his 
photograph. We then returned to the Agency build- 
ings to take part in the council. Word had been 
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sent around amongst the Indians, and they could be 
seen coming across the prairie from their different 
homes ; some on foot, some on ponies and some in 
wagons. “Standing Bear” drove up in a two horse 
carriage. He had auded to his costumea long heavy 
overcoat, had changed his plain moccasins for a hand- 
some beaded pair, and encircled his neck with a neck- 
lace of wampum. The council was held in the open 
air under the shade of the school building, and was a 
very orderly and dignified affair. Chairs were pro- 
vided for the ladies and the visitors. A circle was 
formed ; some of the Indians accupying the steps of 
the building and others sitting on the ground. The 
women and children were seated at some distance 
off, but within hearing of the proceedings. After a 
few moments of silence, during which the pipe was 
passed around and smoked by the Indians, Agent 
Chas. Hill stated that he had received a letter from 
the Commissioner containing some instructions about 
the return of Poncas from the Indian Territory, which 
he read to them and explained at length. He then 
gave them some good advice in general terms and 
closed by introducing the visitors and inviting them 
to address the council if they wished to do so. 

Upon this L. K. B. and J. J. J. each spoke briefly, 
testifying to their warm interest in the Indian tribes, 
the desire of Friends to see that full justice was done 
them, and the satisfaction with which they had ob- 
served the evidences of industry and thrift on all 
sides. They assured them that the utmost efforts 
would be used by the Friends in the east to prevent 
any injustice being done to them by the government 
or its representatives, and exhorted them to keep on 
in the path of self-reliant industry in which they 
had made such a promising beginning, assuring them 
that it was the only way to obtain the advantages of 
civilization. 

Standing Bear and Bird Head, two of the chiefs, 
spoke in reply,and after them a young Indian, 
named Jack Pen-is-ka, who advocated the establish- 
ment of a boarding school, because, he said, the In- 
dian children stayed away from the day schools too 
much, not understanding their advantages, but if 
they were domiciled in a boarding school, under the 
constant supervision of the teacher, they would be 
made to attend lessons regularly, and so get the full 
advantages of education. Standing Bear spoke again 
at the close of the conference, and the Agent, Chas. 
Hill, made some statements in reply to the speeches 
of the Indians. The general tenor of the Indians’ 
speeches was one of satisfaction with their agrricul- 
tural settlement, but they wanted to be assured that 
they would be ted by the government in case of a 
failure of their crops, and also expressed uneasiness 
at the constant attempt of the whites to encruach on 
their reservation. L. K.B. and J. J.J. assured them 
in conclusion that they had no fear that the govern- 
ment would allow the Poncas to be defrauded of 
their just rights, and that they would surely prosper 
if they continued to exercise industry and foresight 
in their farming operations. 

The meeting then broke up in good feeling on 
both sides, and the delegates returned to the Santee 
reservation. 
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ST. MARTINS SUMMER: 


THOUGH flowers have perished at the touch 
Of Frost, the early comer, 

I hail the season loved so much, 
The good St. Martin’s summer. 


O gracious morn, with rose-red dawn, 
And thin moon curving o’er it! 

The old year’s darling, latest born, 
More loved than all before it! 


How flamed the sunrise through the pines ! 
How stretched the birchen shadows, 
Braiding in long, wind-wavered lines 
The westward sloping meadows! 


The sweet day, opening as a flower 
Unfolds its petals tender, 

Renews for us at noontide’s hour 
The summer’s tempered splendor. 


The birds are hushed; alone the wind, 
That through the woodland searches, 

The red oak’s lingering leaves can find, 
And yellow plumes of larches. 


But still the balsam-breathing pine 
Invites no thought of sorrow, 

No hint of loss from air like wine, 
The earth's content can borrow. 


The summer and the winter here 
Midway a truce are holding, 

A soft, consenting atmosphere 
Their tents of peace enfolding. 


The silent woods, the lonely hills, 
Rise solemn in their gladness ; 
The quiet that the valley fills 
Is scarcely joy or sadness. 


How strange! The autumn yesterday 
In winter’s grasp seemed dying ; 
On whirling winds from skies of gray 

The early snow was flying. 


And now, while over Nature’s mood 
There steals a soft relenting, 

I will not mar the present good, 
Forecasting or lamenting. 


My autumn time and nature’s hold 
A dreamy tryst together, 

And both grown old, about us fold 
The golden-tissued weather. 


I lean my heart against the day 
To feel its bland caressing ; 

I will not let it pass away 
Before it leaves its blessing. 


O stream of life, whose swifter flow 
Is of the end forewarning, 

Methinks thy sun-down afterglow 
Seems less of night than morning! 


Old cares grow light; aside I lay 

The doubts and fears that troubled ; 
The quiet of the happy day 

Within my soul is doubled. 


That clouds must veil this fair sunshine, 
Not less a joy I find it; 





call Indian Summer. 


'This name in some partsof Europe is given to the season we 








Nor less yon warm horizon line, 
That winter lurks behind it. 


The mystery of the untried days 
I close my eyes from reading; 

His will be done whose darkest ways 
To light and life are leading! 


Less drear the winter night shall be, 
If memory cheer and hearten 
Its heavy hours with thoughts of thee, 
Sweet summer of St. Martin! 
—WHITTIER, 


TALKING IN THEIR SLEEP. 


**YOU think I am dead,” 
The apple-tree said, 
“* Because I have never a leaf to show— 
Because I stoop, 
And my branches droop, 
And the dull gray mosses over me grow! 
But I’m all alive in trunk and shoot ; 
The buds of next May 
I fold away— 
But I pity the withered grass at my root.” 


“You think I am dead,” 
The quick grass said, 
“Because I have parted with stem and blade! 
But under the ground 
Iam safe and sound 
With the snow’s thick blanket over me laid. 
I’m all alive, and ready to shoot, 
Should the Spring of the Year 
Come dancing here— 
But I pity the flower without branch, or root.” 


“You think I am dead,” 
A soft voice said, 
“ Because not a branch or root I own! 
I never have died, 
But close I hide 
In a plumy seed that the wind has sown. 
Patient I wait through the long winter hours ; 
You will see me again— 
I shall laugh at you, then, 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers!” 


—EpiTH M. Tuomas, iu St. Nicholas for November. 


THAT time of year thou mayst in me behold 


When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 


In me thou seest the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 

Which by-and-by black night doth take away— 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest, 


“Trials make our faith sublime, 
Trials give new life to prayer, 
Lift us to a holier clime, 
Make us strong to do and bear.” 





He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast ; 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 


He made and loveth all. 
—COLERIDGE. 


| 
| 
| 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

A FEW years since, the building in which this 
School of the Society of Friends was organized un- 
der the care of Purchase Quarterly Meeting, was de- 
stroyed by fire. It is now replaced by a much 
larger building, more substantial, and more complete 
in every way, and well adapted to the purpose for 
which it is used. It is ornamental as well as sub- 
stantial, and is a credit to the Society. Being in a 
commanding situation it presents a fine appearance, 
and is an improvement to the entire neighborhood. 

The Institute opens very encouragingly this fall. 
It has at the present writing 59 pupils, both boys 
and girls, the latter rather preponderating in num- 
bers, with promise of more very soon. They hope to 
have 75 or 80 the present winter, and make a flour- 
ishing institution which would do credit to any of 
our yearly meetings. They have an efficient corps of 
teachers, and Principal and Superintendent of long 
experience. 

It was my privilege, at the opening of a course of 
lectures for the coming winter, to read a paper on 
the wonders of Yosemite Valley, the Mammoth trees 
of California, the Pacific Slope, and the great Geysers 
of the Yellowstone National Park. My audience 
included not only the pupils of the Institution, who 
occupied their usual seats at desks immediately in 
front, but also from 100 to 150 of the Friends in at- 
tendance at the quarterly meeting, and the neigh- 
bors, who occupied seats in the gallery above, after 
the fashion of the arrangement at Swarthmore Col- 
lege. The audience was very attentive and seemed 
much interested. One little boy, of about 12 years, 
came up, and desired to say after the lecture, “he 
had listened attentively, understood it all, and was 
much pleased.” 

The pupils of the institution, with their teachers, 
attended the youths’ meeting for worship the next 
day, which was Fifth-day last, at the Friends’ meet- 
ing-house at Chappaqua. They occupied the youths’ 
gallery above, and the body of the house was well 
filled. It was a large and solemn meeting, one to be 
remembered and appreciated. Our friend Aaron 
Sutton, away up in the nineties in age, was present, 
looking well. 

There is a heavy debt resting on the Chappaqua 
Mountain Institution. Will not friends of sufficient 
and ample means do what they feel able to liquidate 
it. Tuomas FouLke. 

New York, 11th month 6th. 


FRIENDS AND INDIAN AGENTS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
An error occurs in the proceedings of Baltimofe 
Yearly Meeting as published in last number of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL in regard to the Indian 
Report, which I desire to correct. 

When Friends selected agents to have care of the 
Indians in former years, individual members of so- 
ciety became their bondsmen for the faithful perform- 
ance of their duties. Such was the case with Isaiah 
Lightner, the last agent appointed by the Society 


SS —__== 
With his resignation the official connection of the 
society with the U.S. Government ceased. 

At the solicitation of the “ Executive Committee 
of Friends on Indian Affairs ” Charles Hill, the pres- 
ent agent, a member of our Society, was appointed 
He, however, furnished his own bondsmen, and al- 
though we believe he will prove a worthy successor 
to former agents, the Society of Friends are not to be 
considered as responsible for his acts. 

Levi K. Brown, 





Goshen, Pa., Eleventh month 8. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—The meeting-house at Lower Merion is now 
nearly 200 years old, and has no membership except 
a few elderly people, who fear that when they pasg 
away the meeting so long held at that place will 
have to be laid down. Now and then a few younger 
friends living within the limiis are in attendance, 
and this inspires the hope that this historic old 
house will again become the religious home of many 
whose forefathers were livingly concerned to main- 
tain the simple form of worship observed by Friends, 

The meeting held on the 31st ult. has been re- 
ported as one at which Friends of this class were 
present, to the great encouragement of the few who 
constitute the meeting. 

SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—Prof. William H. Appleton was delegated by the 
managers to represent Swarthmore College, at the 
celebration of the 250th Anniversary of the founding 
of Harvard College, on the 8th inst. 

—Frederick W. Hinckley, of Providence, R. L., 
will speak at the college on Sixth-day evening, the 
12th inst. His subject is “ Womanhood.” Friends 
are invited to attend! 

Isaac Wilson attended the meeting on First-day 
morning, and spoke with great earnestness and feel- 
ing to the young people upon the duties of practical 
Christianity, setting forth in a very clear light the all- 
sufficiency of the direct teachings of the Holy Spirit. 
He held an appointed meeting at West Chester in 
the evening. Hisson is one of the students of the 
College. 

—The new catalogue will be ready soon after the 
stockholders’ meeting, in the Twelfth month. It will 
show important improvements in the course of study, 
and a decided advance in the standard of scholar- 
ship. 

—Dr. Dolley is doing good work in building up the 
new department of Biology, and in increasing the 
museum. He has recently received valuable contri- 
butions towards this end from our friends Joseph 
Jeans and Daniel Underhill. 

—The sons of Dillwyn Parish have presented to 
the college the valuable library of their father. 














I woutp teach young people that marriage is not 
the only aim and end of life, yet would fit them for it 
as for a sacrament too high and holy to be profaned 
by a light word or thought; show them how to be 
worthy of it and how to wait for it. 
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For the Intelligencer and Journal. 
A NEW GEOLOGICAL THEORY. 


AS a matter of geological inquiry the following ex- 
tract from a letter of a southern correspondent (Dr. 
L—of N. C.), though received some time ago, is 
deemed -of sufficient interest for publication, ard 
which appears to present a tenable hypothesis that 
accounts for certain geological facts that do not seem to 
have been considered by others in the same line of 
reasoning or investigation. In answer to certain in- 
quiries Dr. L— responds: “ From observations made 
since my stay in the South Ithinka descriptive geol- 
ogy of the North totally inadequate when applied to 
the States south of the south line of Pennsylvania. 
Below this line the action of water in its erosive ef- 
fect was as wonderful and as powerful as a dynamic 
power as ever the glacier was at the North. 

“The absence of scientific men in the South in its 
earlier history, with its handmaiden, ignorance, pre- 
vented the geology as well as the botany of the South 
being understood. Whatever be the cause ignorance 
upon the subject prevails. If correct observations 
have been made they have not come within my 
reach. ; 

The geology of the United States must be studied 
in two sections entirely independent of each other. 
The glacier did its work at the North, while at the 
South erosion everywhere did its work. In my 
opinion the perpendicularity of the poles of the earth 
was changed by the piling of ice on the land about 
the north pole, causing it to decline from the perpen- 
dicular 23} degrees to the ecliptic to preserve its bal- 
ance, just as an apple would when swimming in wa- 
ter, ifa bit of lead was fastened upon one side; it 
would roll over to preserve its balance; all this I 
believe, and in itI think I can see and account for 
all I find both North and South. All this has pro- 
duced a train of phenomena totally different in each 
section, that must and will be kept in mind by the 
careful observer. So far asI know Iam the first 
person to suggest that the loading of the land at the 
North with ice caused the deflection of the pole. 

“There is one other thing that seems to me to be 
sadly neglected in my observations made during a 
five-years’ residence in the South. In the geological 
history of the earth there was a rainy period, when 
the rain poured down for ages without ceasing with 
a power equal to or exceeding that of a thousand 
Niagaras located in the clouds. How could this be 
otherwise if all the water in the oceans, rivers, etc., 
surrounded a hot but slowly cooling globe ? 

Here was a force sufficient to erode the rocks and 
carry the fragments into a gradually forming ocean in 
the bed of which the older stratified azoic rocks were 
formed gradually, raising the mountain ranges and 
carving out their peaks, the water slowly rising in 
the ocean till the tops of mountains were covered, 
when the weight of water and detritus bearing down 
the crust under the ocean caused the land once more 
to come up above the water as mountain peaks— 
these peaks carved out before being covered with 
water.” 

In connection with this hypothesis the successive 
depositions of calcareous matter by the coral animal 





may have been a potent cause of the “ deflection ” re- 
ferred to and the possible agency whereby the greatest 
changes in climactic conditions have taken place 
through past ages of the earth’s history. Geological 
facts in support of this view are not wanting. The 
fossiliferous coral deposits and tropical forms of vege- 
tation appear in the frigid as well as temperate re- 
gions of our globe, affording undoubted proof that 
those parts were subjected to a much higher tem per- 
ature than at the present period, and in the remote 
ages of the past the Foraminifera may have laid in 
ocean beds the foundation, by their successive de- 
positions, for subsequent structures reared by the 
coral builders and their allied form, the Crinoidea, 
wide-spread in geographical range; and in the vast 
accumulation of this material, a change however slow 
in the oscillation or tilting of the earth must have 
occurred—that the samescauses are practically in op- 
eration, so that through coming ages the “ deflection ” 
referred to must continue to be commensurate with 
the change to maintain the “balance” or equipoise 
of the globe. Glacial action may have had a subse- 
quent effect on the late formations in the general 
movement of the boulder rocks; but whatever may 
present as the most plausible theory the subject is in- 
vested with interest, although there is a wide field for 
speculation, and what is known of ratio-increase in 
coral growth at the present time, if it cannot give 
perfectly valuable results, may at least point to chron- 
ological cycles of time in the far-reaching past. 


HALuipay JAcKsoNn. 
West Chester, Pa. 








THE SUNSET OF THE YEAR. 


IT is related of the poet Bryant that, as he stood on 
the heights of Brooklyn only a day or two before his 
death, and looked down the noble bay, he exclaimed, 
“Nature is always beautiful.” .The love of nature 
which had been cultivated in the country was never 
choked by the city walls which shut him round so 
much of his busy life. Having learned it not from 
poems or descriptions, but from Nature herself, he 
was able, even in the bustle of the city, to recall its 
charm ; and, when the open vision was granted him 
on Brooklyn Heights, the pictures hidden away in 
his soul were recalled, and it was not only the sheet 
of water, dotted with islands and with sailing craft, 
shining in the sun, that was attractive, but Nature 
herself was always beautiful. 

City people do not sufficiently cultivate this love 
of Nature. If they go to the country for one month 
in the year, they consider that they have paid honor 
enough at her shrine. But, asa rule, they goin the 
very hottest month of the twelve, when one is too 
languid really to enjoy the beauties about him. Few 
vary the month of their vacation, though, if that 
were once the fashion, it would be the source of great 
enjoyment. How many thousands who religiously 
spend July or August, perhaps both, at the seaside or 
in the country, never uncovered the modest May- 
flower, and plucked its blushing blossoms, sweet with 
the first breath of spring, never heard even of the 
coy hepatica or the delicate “ spring-beauty,” flowers 
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that the simplest country child knows from the time 
that it can walk ! 

So, too, when the brilliant splendor of the autumn 
is past, how few ever go outside of the brick and mor- 
tar of city walls to see if Nature is really always 
beautiful! The elms, the birches, the maples, the 
walnuts, the ashes, have freely scattered to the four 
winds their glorious array; and the city dweller 
watches the bare boughs rattle together, and says, 
“The night of the year is settling down upon us.” 
Were he to go but a few miles from home, he would 
find that it is but the sunset of the year, or at least 
the afterglow. Perhaps, in the far north, this might 
not be so true ; but in any region where oaks are found 
there is still a sunset gleam among the boughs, and 
the reflections in the waters of river and pond are 
rich and beautiful. If any one doubts it, let him take 
a row upon the Charles, or en some of the innumera- 
ble lakelets of “ the Cape,” or on “Spot” Pond. 

As one goes farther south and comes upon a wider 
circle of forest trees, the beauty of foliage is still 
great. Up almost to Thanksgiving time, a ride 
through the Dismal Swamp of Virginia is a rare 
pleasure. The scarlet and yeilow of the gum-trees, 
the infinite shades among the oaks and other trees 
and vines, give a brilliancy which wants only the 
brighter coloring of the maple to make it fully the 
equal of New England woods in September. 

Many European cities have special excursion 
trains running to favorite suburban resorts up almost 
to the time of snow, and they are well patronized by 
the people, who have learned that Nature has asmile 
for her guests whenever they seek her. Though 
such special arrangements have not yet become so 
common here, and though even those that the sum- 
mer brings are usually withdrawn before the first 
brown chestnut drops among the withering leaves, 
still from our larger cities trains run with frequency 
enough to give little outings on Saturday and 
Wednesday afternoons, or on Sunday after church 
for those who think it no sin to walk in the country 
on a Sabbath afternoon. Chary New England does 
not give many golden days after the first of Novem- 
ber; but even then those who will look will find 
what Holmes found, that 
“There are noontides of autumn when summer returns, 

Though the leaves are all garnered and sealed in their 
urns, 
And the bird on his perch, that was silent so long, 
Believes the sweet sunshine, and breaks into song.” 
—Christian Register. 


THE LINCOLNS AND BOONES. 


THE following is from the first installment of Nico- 
lay and Hay’s Life of Lincoln,in The Century maga- 
zine. “It was ten years after the death of the Prési- 
dent that hisson learned the probable circumstances 
under which the pioneer Lincoln removed to the 
West, and the intimate relations which subsisted be- 
tween his family and the most celebrated man in 
the early Western annals. There is little doubt that 
it was on account of his association with the famous 
Daniel Boone that Abraham Lincoln went to Kentuc- 
ky. The families had for a century been closely al- 








EE 
lied. By the will of Mordecai Lincoln, to which ref- 
erence has been made, his ‘ loving friend and neigh- 
bor’ George Boone was made a trustee to assist hig 
widow in the care of the property. Squire Boone 
the father of Daniel, was one of the appraisers who 
made the inventory of Mordecai Lincoln’s estate 
One of the numerous Abraham Lincolns married - 
Miss Anna Boone in 1760. The intercourse between 
the families was kept up after the Boones had re. 
moved to North Carolina and John Lincoln had gone 
to Virginia. Abraham Lincoln, son of John, and 
grandfather of the President, was married in North 
Carolina. The inducement which led him to leave 
Virginia, where his standing and his fortune were 
assured, was, in all probability, his intimate family 
relations with the great explorer, the hero of the 
new country of Kentucky, the land of fabulous rich- 
ness and unlimited adventures. At atime when the 
Eastern States were ringing with the fame of the 
mighty hunter, who was then inthe prime of his 
manhood, and in the midst of those achievements 
which will forever render him one of the most pic- 
turesque heroes in all our annals, it is not to be won- 
dered at that his own circle of friends should have 
caught the general enthusiasm, and felt the desire to 
emulate his career. 

... “ Everything we know of the emigrant Abra- 
ham Lincoln goes to show that it was under the an- 
spices of this most famous of our pioneers that he set 
out from Rockingham County to make a home for 
himself and his young family in that wild region 
which Boone was wresting from its savage holders, 
He was not without means of his own. He took 
with him funds enough to enter an amount of land 
which would bave made his family rich if they had 
retained it. The county records show him to have 
been the possessor of a domain of some seventeen 
hundred acres. There is still in existence the origi- 
nal warrant, dated March 4th, 1780, for four hundred 
acres of Jand, for which the pioneer had paid“ into 
the publick Treasury one hundred and sixty pounds 
current money,’ and a copy of the surveyor’s certifi- 
cate, giving the metes and bounds of the property on 
Floyd’s Fork which remained for many years in the 
hands of Mordecai Lincoln, the pioneer’s eldest son 
and heir. The name was misspelled ‘ Linkhorn’ by 
a blunder of the clerk in the land-office and the error 
was perpetuated in the subsequent record.” 


Ir is often in youth that one gets a voice or a tone 
that issharp, and it sticks to him through life and 
stirrs up ill-will and grief, and falls like a drop of gall 
on the sweet joys at home. Such as these get a sharp 
home voice for use, and keep their best voice for 
those they meet elsewhere. I would say to all boys 
and girls, “ Use your guest voice at home.” Watcb it 
by day asa pearl of great price, for it will be worth to 
you in the days to come more than the best pearl hid 
in the sea. A kind voice is a lark’s song to a hearth 
and home. It is to the heart what light is to the eye. 
—Jewish Messenger. 


Tue secret of thrift is knowledge. Knowledge of 
domestic economy saves income ; knowledge of sani- 
tary laws saves health and life. 























Omnrvorovs reading is one of the literary vices of 
our time. It is stimulated by the immense amount 
of periodical literature and the marvelous productivi- 
ty of authors and printers. To be turned loose into 
this vast field of literature and allowed to browse 
every where is to encourage a habit of mental discur- 
siveness not favorable to continuity or directness of 
aim. In reading, it may be well to allow some time 
for browsing habits; but the most vigorous minds 
are those which are,so to speak, stall-fed, which 
have a prescribed intellectual diet, and take time to 
digest it.—Christian Register. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


ELEcTIONS took place in nearly all the States of the 
Union, on the 2d instant. In Pennsylvania a Governor 
and other Scate officers were chosen, the Republican candi- 
dates being successful by about 43,000 majority. In New 
Jersey, the Democratic candidate for Governor was elected, 
and in New York a Democratic Judge of the Supreme 
Court. The next Congress, (term beginning March 4th, 
1887), will have 10 Democratic majority in the House, and 
2 Republican majority in the Senate. The Prohibitionist 
candidates in Pennsylvania received about 30,000 votes, of 
a total of about 813,000. 

More shocks of earthquake were felt on the 5th inst., 
in Georgia, the Carolinas and Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. The shock at Charleston, experienced at balf- 
past twelve o’clock P. M., was slight, though ‘“ marked.” 
At Columbia the shock was felt at 12.23. It was accom- 
panied by ‘‘the usual loud detonations.” The vibrations 
continued forty seconds. Buildings were violently shaken 
and people rushed out into the streets. The shocks was 
probably severer than any experienced since August 3ist. 
At Savannah a sharp shock was felt just as the clocks 
were striking 12. “‘ Tybee Island reports it the heaviest 
felt there since August 31st, and preceded by loud rum- 
bling. It lasted thirty seconds, and people all rushed into 
the streets. No damage was done beyond the cracking of 
glass.” At Augusta the shock was felt at 12.26 P.M. It 
lasted 35 seconds and caused people to rush into the streets. 
Two other shocks, close together, were observed at Charles- 


ton, and throughout South Carolina, about 11 p. m., on 
the 7th. 


THE National Prison Reform Association opened in 
Atlanta on the evening of the 6th inst. Ex-Governor Bul- 
lock, of Georgia, made the opening address. Addresses of 
welcome were made by Governor McDaniel and Mayor 
Hillyer. Ex-President Hayes, President of the Associa- 
tion, then made an address reviewing its aims and works. 
The Congress continued its session on the 7th, and the an- 
nual sermon was preached by Dr. A.G. Ha)good. The 
“sermon” was ‘“‘a strong attack on the convict lease sys- 
tem.’’ A meeting of the Universal Peace Society was held 
in the afternoon. This society has no connection with the 
Prison Reform Association, but a number of its members 
were in attendance on the Prison Reform Congress, and 
resolved to hold the meeting. Addresses were delivered 
by A. H. Love, of Pennsylvania, President of the society, 
Senator Colquitt and others. 


Snow fell early on First-day morning, the 7th inst., in 


Western Pennsylvania, Northern New York, Vermont, | 


New Hampshire and Maine. The depth ranged from one 
inch at Pittsburg to five at Whitehall, New York, and six 
at Middlebury, Vermont. The heaviest thunder storm 
known there for years passed over Bangor, Maine, on the 
previous night. , 
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A CELEBRATION of the 250th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Harvard University took place at Cambridge, Mass., 
this week. President Cleveland attended, accompanied by 
his wife and some members of the Cabinet. 


AN extensive strike of beef packers is in progress at 
Chicago, and the Sheriff having declared himself unable to 
preserve the peace, Governor Oglesby called out two regi- 
ments of troops. The demand made on behalf of the men, 
it is understood, was that eight hours should constitute a 
day’s work, the men agreeing to accept ten per cent. reduc- 
tion in their present wages. Fourteen thousand men 
stopped work in response to the order, but it is estimated 
that the order indirectly affects six to eight thousand 
more. 

Lonpon, Nov. 6.—Heavy storms have occurred through- 
out Great Britain. The steamer Janet, from Dundee, has 
been wrecked at Eyemouth, and three persons were 
drowned. A boat and a quantity of wreckage marked 
‘steamship Swiftsure ” have been washed ashore on the 
Cornwall coast. The Newcastle steamer Lord Jeffrey is 
overdue, and it is believed that she has been lost. 





NOTICES. 


*,.* Henry T. Child expects to attend Friends’ meeting 
at Norristown, on First-day morning, the 14th inst., and a 
Temperance meeting at Plymouth Meeting at3 P.M. All 
are invited. 





*,* Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Com- 
mittee has appointed a Conference to be held in Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Camden, N. J., on First-day afternoon, 
Eleventh month 14th, at 2} o’clock. A cordial invitation 
is extended to all. Joun M. Lippincott, Clerk 





*,.* Stanford Quarterly Meeting, at Chatham, N. Y., will 
beheld Eleventh month 12th, not Eleventh month 5th, as 
printed in last week’s paper. 





*.* The Committee in charge of Race Street First-day 
Schools, upor the application of teachers, has appointed a 
committee to meet with teachers, to go over the Lesson 
Leaves with them. Committee: Robert M. Janney, Clem- 
ent M. Biddle, Sarah M. Carver, Samuel B. Carr. 





*.* Quarterly Meetings will occur in Eleventh month as 
follows: 
12. 
13. 
13. 


Stanford, Chatham, N. Y. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, Westbury, O. 


15. Centre, West Branch, Pa. 

15. Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 

17. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 

18. Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, N. J. 
20. Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 

22. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 


22. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
24, Stillwater, Richland, O. 

25. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 

26. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 


27. 
30. 


Blue River, Clear Creek, Il. 
Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 





*,*FRIENDS’ MIssion. Fairmount and Beach Sts. Reli- 
gious Meeting, First day 11 A. M., First-day school, First- 
day 2? P. M., Temperance Meeting, Fifth-day, 8 P. M., all 
are welcome. 





*,.* Circular Meetings in Eleventh month: 
26. Blue River First-day School Union. 








*.% The Visiting Committee of Abington First-day 
School Union expect to attend at Byberry First-day school 
on First-day, the 21st inst., and to hold a conference after 
the morning meeting. 





CHARLES BOND, 
For the Committee. 
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THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL FOR 1887. 


THE approach of the close of the present year makes 
it proper that we should freshly ask the attention of 
all interested to the work represented by the INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and should solicit a renewal 
of the kindly activity manifested heretofore in behalf 
of its circulation. As was stated some weeks ago, 
the result of the work at the beginning of 1886 was a 
net increase of nearly three hundred names, and 
when we consider the losses sustained by the decease 
of old subscribers, this appeared encouraging. 

For 1887 we desire to make a further increase, and 
think that the accomplishment of this need not be 
difficult. The number of Friends and Friendly peo- 
ple who take no Friends’ newspapers is still very 
large. Evenin the more thickly settled communi- 
ties of this part of the country, where the majority of 
Friends reside and where, because of their numbers, 
their influence is greatest, we find this to be the case ; 
and we therefore feel that there is still ample room 
to work further, and good reason to think that some 
hundreds of new names may be had for 1887, by a 
general and diligent effort to that end. 

The plan of the paper may be thus summarized: 

1. The steady maintenance of the fundamental 
religious principles of the Society of Friends; 

2. The advocacy and promotion of such progress 
in society as shall bring it into accord with the Chris- 
tian system of ethics; 

3. The reflection, in all suitable ways, ofthe views 
and opinions of our readers on the various topics 
that may be of interest to them. 


I 


4. The reporting, in a proper manner, the activi. 
ties of this body of Friends,—the meetings and con. 
ferences, and the First-day school, philanthropic, and 
educational work, etc., ete. 

5. The presentation of good reading matter, liter- 
ary, scientific, and miscellaneous, suitable for the 
home, and calculated to engage the attention of the 
different members of the family, young es well as old, 

Proceeding upon this plan during the year which 
is closing, while we arg conscious that the paper hag 
not reached the standard of excellence which we 
have had in mind, we still believe that it has fairly 
satisfied and pleased its large circle of readers. Many 
expressions to this effect have reached us, which en- 
courage us to believe that with continued attention, 
and a sincere effort, we shall find it practicable to de- 
velop further the interest and usefulness of the pa- 


per. 
TERMS FOR 1887. 


For a single copy, (as heretofore) . $2.50 
For a club of eight, (8) each, 2.25 
For a club of twenty, (20) each, 2.00 


Those willing to act as agents are invited to cor- 
resPond with us, if in doubt upon any point, and in- 
formation will be promptly afforded them. Speci- 
men copies will be sent free to those who might sub- 
scribe, if names are furnished us. 

The time for beginning the work is now! To leave 
it until the beginning of the new year will often al- 
low those who might become subscribers to make up 
their minds in other directions. 


a 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 


for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BoTH. 
New York TRIBUNE, ($1.50.) $3.60 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) 3.30 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) 5.10 
HARPER’sS WEEKLY, ($4.) 5.80 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) . 4.10 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8.) 9.60 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . 5.00 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) . 4.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.). 5.10 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ( 2.50.) 4.60 
CuicaGo INTER-OcEAN, ($1.) 3.40 
SEMI-WEEKLIES. 

New York TRIBuNE, ($2.50.) $4.60 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING, ($2.50.) $4.50 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MONTHLIES. 


PERIODICAL. PR'CE FOR BOTH, 
THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, ($1.50.) 25 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) . 6.10 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4.) 5.60 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) . e 5.80 
| THE STUDENT, ($1.) 3.25 
PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5. ) 6.60 
NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) 6.60 
Str. Nicworas, ($3.) ; 5.10 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($3.) , 6.60 
WIDE AWAKE, ($3.) 4.60 
BABYHOOD, ($1.) . ‘ 3.60 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) 4.10 
Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . 3.40 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1. 50.) . 3.60 
GARDENER’S MONTHLY, ($2.00.) . 4.00 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . 5.00 
THE FARM JOURNAL, (0.50.) : 2.75 











*,.* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 








*,.%* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2.50 from the rate given “ for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 
wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper at their convenience. 








aces 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


Asmall monthly publication in the interests of Friends, con- 
tributed to largely by younger members, and containing news and 
announcements, contributions on Religious, Scientific, Literary 
and Philanthropic subjects ; Social Reforms: Home Culture and 
First-day School Work, etc. Tems, 50 cents per annum ; single 
copies 5 cents. Published at the City of London, Ont., Canada. 

Friends and especially young friends are respectfully invited 
to subscribe. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 





CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 
CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NoRTH SECOND St., PHILA. 


NOTICE. 


The committee of Friends’ Central School being about to 
refurn.sh their school rooms with single desks, offer for 
sale their present stock of desks and chairs. Prices will be 
moderate to Friends’ Schools. ‘ 

Application may be made to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
clerk of the Building Committee, 531 Commerce St., Phila. 













After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
poopersticg of more 
han One Hundred 
Thousand pyptentions for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries Their experi- 
ence te unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
passed. 
Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free : 

Patents obtained through Munn &Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This larga and eplondidty illustrated newspaper 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science, 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departinents of industrial progress, pub- 
lisned in any country. It contains the names of 
all petontncs and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. E 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Co., publishers of Scientific American, 
861 Broadway, New York 

Handbook about patents mailed free, 


cientifioc 





















GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 
Money To Loan on MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES : { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 
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PENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 


“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 
ace cars . o % 


= . P ° ° e *11, \e 
Fast Line, Pittsburg‘and the West 11-30 om. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express ~~ *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West *11,20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . : - 4.30 a.m 
Niagara Express ° ° é ° i ° 40 a.m. 
Watkins Express ° s J . . “ . 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . 3 a ° ‘ : . 7.40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express ° ‘30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 am. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
pm. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . 


TEEN 6) 48 waited et aks > h 700 min. 
Harrisburg Accommodation 2.15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. i - - - 7.40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express - $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and YorkExpress . . . + «+ $5.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 

aa a.m. my — ape a a 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
. .m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10. -m., 1.10 2. 

5.20, 40 and 10.20 oe. ave na 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37 a.m., 2.28 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. ‘Ad- 
ditional for Phcenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 13.49, 3, tt 
5, &, os, we ag — 9.50 - one Wik ys n Sundays, 
20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 ited E i 
6.35. 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 ni me ane 


For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jerse 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct eee 


Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and j 
New York City. eee 


Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.82 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 


For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 
ouny except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 

- 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
.25 &.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
F Taena 4 el hts, 8.30 d 4 8 
or Islan eig .30 a.m. an .m. 8.30 a.m. ru 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. ° as 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.80 a.m., 

a 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washi m, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 ae For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
me . On Cantey, ae — i am. 

eeping-car tickets can at Broad and Chestnut Stree 
888 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. ™ 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and tull information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

8°. Corner Broad and Ch 
. }S. E. Corner an estnut Streets. 

TICKET OFFICES: No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 

No. 324 Federal = ae 


D, 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General M Agent 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. = 
NO. 908 ARCH STREET, ])] XN PHILADELPHIA, Penna, 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
S.F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WANDO Ww ene. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, - __>___ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST.’ 











NCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPL 
: (By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) US, $1,800,000, 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. Morris. 








Se SS 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of about Two Mum1- 
ions. g@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. _ Vice Pres. HORATIOS.STEPHENS. _Sec. HENRY ©. BROWN. 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


Amos HILLBoRN & Co, | THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. | vevoren 10 rue Inrennsrs or THE Youne. 


TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 




















ParLor, DIn«InG Room, LIBRARY | EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS —“I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- literature.” 


“‘T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 


Marrresses, Beps, FEATHERS, oe M. Y. HOUGH 


TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 


’ 
Sprines, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. | ceaeeietaerreeenie 
A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
CARPETINGS. | PURE PALM. 


We show this season a line of Moquettes, Velvets, Body | Pressep CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
Brussels and Tapestry Brussels never before equaled. 





OLD Dry Btocks, 80 Cts. Per Pound. 
ek ache erates inaniony 40 In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 
to 80 cents. cima. 

THOMAS C. LIPPINCOTT, Lindley M. Elkinton, 


1307 Market Street. | 532 St. Joun STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 











we 





